











TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





Panama and the President . 
Cartoons: Troublesome Little tates 
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LETTERS AND ART: 





Our ‘‘ Bourgeois’? Authors, Again 


The Marlowe-Sothern Revival of 
“Romeo and Juliet’? . . 


The Fancied Obligations of Literature 


Henry James’s Portrayal of the 
American Temperament . 


‘* Parsifal’’? in English . . . . 


Caricatures of the Recent oe 
Festival in Munich 


' SCIENCE AND INVENTION : 





The Mental Element in Fatigue 


Action of Wood on a Photographic 


Our Slow Naval Construction 


To Cure - gat une Ssaac 
Blood 


To Explore ees Earth's Scilates 





Are We Becoming Vegetarians ? 
Wireless Telegraphy inthe War . 
Science Brevities . . . 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 





The Demand for ‘' Business ae 
men’’ . ; i 


A Roman Catholic inieaiaes 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention 
in Boston . Se 


The Visit of Professor ereack 
The Importance of Pastoral Visitation 
Religious Notes . ..... - 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





Kuropatkin’s Method of = a 
Battle . ; 


British Resistance to sin’ s pom 
tude on the High Seas 


A German Avowal of German Terri- 
torial Policy in South America 

English Suspicions of King Edward’s 
Foreign Policy . Spy tre 

The Indefinite Difference Between Mr. 
Exlfour and Mr. Chamberlain 


Cartoons: Trouble Bruin . 
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The Ideal Enisclebedia Jor your desk either in Office or Home FREE 
A Five-Volume Encyclopedia 


if accompanied by a five years’ subscrip- 
tion ($5) to THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


For $2.50 cosmopoLitaN 


FOR ONE YEAR 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Over Three Thousand Pages 


FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Full Cloth Bound 

Gold Lettering 

Distinctly Printed in Plain Type 
A Necessity for Every Office 
And Every Home 


The One Comprehensive Encyclopedia in such form as to be kept on a desk ready 
Jor constant reference. 


No Business Man and No Home Should Be Without These Five 
Volumes, SOLD TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for $2.50, including 
one year’s subscription to either THE COSMOPOLITAN or 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY HOME. For $3.00 you can 
have the Encyclopedia and both THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY HOME and THE COSMOPOLITAN for one year. 


THE FIVE VOLUMES OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA ARE SENT BY EXPRESS. THE CHARGES CAN 
BE PAID BY THE RECEIVER. IF YOU WISH THEM BY MAIL, SEND 8 CENTS FOR POSTAGE. 


ADDRESS: THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Daniel Everton, by ISRAEL PUTNAM.—This is a 
story of love and ‘soldier adventure in the Philippines. 
$1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New 
York. 








The Red Poocher, by SEUMAS MACMANUS.—A 
story bubbling over with Irish wit. 75cents. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 


cures Rheumatism by keeping 
the kidneys active and healthy. 
It dissolves the uric acid, re- 
moves chalky deposits, 
strengthens the nerves and 
purifies the blood. Does not 
affect the heart. 


Prescribed and indorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It : 


Free Sample and our booklet on the 
Cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


“I GROW HAIR” 


To Prove it, | Send a Trial 
Package Free by Mail 











It actually grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes 
dandruff and quickly restores iuxuriant growth to shin- 
ing scalps, eyebrows, and. eyelashes, and quickly re- 
stores gray or faded hair to its natural color. Send 
your aame and address tothe Altenheim 
ry. 2558 Feso -» Cincinnati, 0., for a free = package, 
enclosing a 2cent stamp to cover postage. Write to-day. 


[SEE-THAT CLIP? | === 


HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
the 


















voices. etc. Put up in boxes ot 100 
especially for desk conve 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 

































P-QTyuHE publication of Zhe Historians’ fis- 
tory of the World, which has been 
widely commented on as the most 

costly and difficult literary undertaking of the 

twentieth century, is now proceeding rapidly. 

The work is issued in this country by The 

Outlook Company, by arrangement with The 

History Association of London. 

The history has now been completed, All 
that remains to bé finished is the Index (the 
25th volume), which will be the most complete 
historical Index ever compiled, and, it scarcely 
need be said, of the utmost usefulness to all 
professional men and to readers generally. 

It may be well to repeat that the plan of this 
work is to construct the history of the world 
from the most valuable passages of the greatest 
historians of all ages, the quoted matter being 
skilfully joined together by editorial writing, 
with introductory essays from the foremost 
living scholars of Europe and America, such as 
Professor Adolf Harnack, of the University of 
Berlin; Professor Alfred Rambaud, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard. 


The result is a narrative that is scholarly, in- | 


structive, complete, and at the same time an in- 
tensely interesting and vivid representation of 
all the great and splendid deeds, all the 
triumphs and tragedies that have marked the 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


«Jn boldness of vriginality, business acumen, and general in-erest and utility it may be doubted whether the plan and purport of any of the 
many recent works of popular reference excel that of ‘The Historians’ History of the World””—NEW YORK TIMES. 


Che Mistoriaus’ Mistery of the Corl 
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} inent French historian. 


Prof. ‘Thomas Kelly Cheyne, D.D., of Oxford Uni- 
: versity, is the English editor of the  xcyclopediaBib- 
| . ee — ica and the leading authority on Hebrew history 


Dr, 


Alfred Ramhaud, of the University of Paris, is an em- 
Dr. Adolf Harnack, pro- 
tessor in the University of Berlin, is the best-known 


| : scholar in Germany. Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart is Pro- 


| scholars, besides twenty 
| 
} 
} 


| 


| 


| 
| 


procession of the human race across the stage | 


of time. 
been attempted on this plan. Existing world- 
histories are far inferior in scope, and can make 
no claim of combining the elements of scholar- 
ship and dramatic interest as in this work. 


Useful Reference Features 


The ingenuity with which the editor, Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams, has combined a flowing 
and delightful narrative with a perfectly efficient 
work of reference calls for more than passing 
notice. For instance, at the endof each quoted 
passage, there is a small superior letter, with the 
aid of which one can in an instant ascertain the 
name of the author and the work one is reading 


by turning to the reference-list by chapters at 
the end of the book. But whereverthe passage 
quoted isa particularly notable one, the writer’s 
name appears in a subhead, as, for instance, 


Polybius’ account of Hannibal crossing the | 


Alps, Sallust’s comparison of Czsar and Cato. 
Mommsen’s estimate of Czsar’s character, 
Gibbon’s estimate of Marcus Aurelius and the 
Ages of the Antonines, Renan’s estimate of 
Hadrian, Saint-Simon’s portrait of the Regent, 
Carlyle’s account of the Fall of the Bastile, 
Taine’s picture of the old régime, Thiers on 
Robespierre, Bertin’s picture of Napoleon’s 
court life, Henri Martin on Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion, Victor Hugo's account of the Battle of 
Waterloo, estimates of Napoleon by Lamar- 


tine, Scherer, Napier, Barni, and Lord Rosebery, 
Froude on Anne Boleyn’s coronation, Bancroft | 


on the Battle of Lexington. 


Exhaustive Bibliographies 


These quotations run often to ten and twenty 
and even fifty pages. For example, the history 


No other history of the world has yet | 


of Rome contains about 100,000 words of 
Gibbon. In all 2,000 historians are represented, 











many of them being quoted over and over again. | 
Furthermore, at the end of the completed his- | 


tory of a country there is always a bibliography, 
giving the names and works of all the historians 
who have written about it, and, in the case of 
the more important ones, the leading facts of 
their lives and a critical estimate of the value 
of their work. A distinguished history pro- 
fessor in Yale University, on examining the his- 
tory, said it was the first time he had seen the 
value of authorities so conscientiously esti- 
mated. 


1,500 Translations 


One feature which deserves to be singled out 
for commendation is the 1,500 translations, 
Nearly half of the history of each foreign na- 
tion is translated. A vast number of German 
works have been drawn upon. This is a point 





Leese, students as well as to the general 
public. The entire twenty-five volumes will 


fessor of History at Harvard University. 
y others, 
special essays to The Historians’ History. 


| which will recommend the work to advanced | 


All of these 
have contributed 


contain at least 3,500.000 words of translated 
|matter, sufficient to form a very large work. 
| More than sixty translators were employed at 
one time. 





THE OVTLOOK'S OFFER—A 
SPECIMEN VOLUME TO 
ANY ADDRESS 


THE OUTLOOK, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Please send me a specimen volume of The 
fiistorians’ History of the World. 
to return it to you, at your expense, within 
seven days after receipt, whether I decide to 
subscribe or not. 


I promise 


Name 


Address 


Readers of Tas Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS 


Music and Other Poems 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 
I2mo. $1.00 net. 


** A true singer of Nature and Life.” 
Hamilton W. Mabie in The Outlook. 


J 
History of Andrew Jackson 
Pioneer, Patriot, Soldier, Politician, President 
By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL 
Author of ‘¢ Paul Jones,”’ 
now in sts eighth edition. 





(Postage 10 cents.) 











In two volumes, with photogravure portraits, plan, 


etc. $4.00 net. 


Fetichism in West Africa 


Forty Years’ Observation of Native 
Customs and Superstitions. By Rev. 
ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, 
M.D., S.T.D. 

‘ith 12 full-page illustrations. Cr. 
vo. $2.50 net. 


Poems of Childhood 


By EUGENE FIELD 
With Illustrations in Colors and Title-page Design 
by Maxfield Parrish. Royal 8vo, 
‘* One of the most beautiful books of the year.’ 
— Town and howl 


Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
With numerous Drawings by Mr. Seton in half- 
tone and line, marginal illustrations, etc. 
Printed in two colors. 12mo, $1.25 net. 

(Postage 12 cents.) 


(Expressage extra.) 


(Postage 16 cents.) 


2. 














Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


SAMANTHA tx 
cus EXPOSITION 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
(MARIETTA HOLLEY) 


—\HE warm welcome given to Miss Holley’s books the world over will surely 
be accorded to this, er atest, and in some respects her best production. 
It is full of the same deft mixture of wit and pathos, eloquence and 
| practical common sense, which has given her an enviable place among the writers. 
| of to-day. 
Samantha describes, with her customary fidelity and eloquence, the wonders. 
|and glories of the great Exposition. She and Josiah meet many prominent people, 
and have numberless mirth-provoking adventures. 
Of the Author an eminent critic said; ‘“ Modern fiction has not furnished a 
‘more thoroughly individual character than Josiah Allen’s wife. She will be 
/remembered, honored, laughed and cried over when the purely ‘artistic’ novelist 


‘and his heroine have passed into oblivion. She is a woman, wit, philanthropist 
_and statesmen all in one.” 


| 
‘A large, handsome volume, profusely illustrated by Charles 
Grunwald, and beautifully bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


ave SALE EVERYWHERE. Place now. 
IG. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, NEW _YORK. 


your order with your Bookseller 











“A Rich Library of Thought—A Treasure of Great Value.” 
. “This entire volume is a thesaurus of wise utterances. Here is a rich library of thought, 
worth reading, studying, becoming saturated with. The book 
is a treasure of great value.”—Afichigan Christian Advocate. 


Jeffersonian Cyclopedia 











The Latest Novelty in Picture Postals 


Many Curious and Interesting Scenes from the 
far corners of the World are shown on our new 


MISSIONARY PICTURE POSTALS 


A set of 32 hendeomety illustrated Picture Postals 
with views of special interest to mission workers 
everywhere. Several new cards just added. 


Price Per Set, 32 Cards, Only 35 Cents 


Price 2 cents each, 15 cents a Doz., 
50 for 45 cents, 100 for 75 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








Including all of the important writings and 
utterances of Thomas Jefferson, arranged under 
subjects, in alphabetical order and thoroughly 
indexed—g,228 extracts. Compiled by J. P. Foley 


“The cyclopedia is a model of selection and classification, and can be 
heartily commended. His noblest thoughts and most convincing arguments 
will be found in this volume.” — The Sun, Baltimore. 


“Ten Beautiful Illustrations, Cloth, 8vo, 1,031 pp., $7.50; Sheep, $10 ; 44 Morocco, $12.50; Morocco, $15. 


FUNK: @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, PVBLISHERS, NEW YORK 






































A SUBSCRIPTION 


lished October 1. It is intended for men and women 
who love books and are able to enjoy something more 
than the fleeting fiction of the day. To introduce the 
little monthly periodical among such persons we have 
decided to give one year’s subscription FREE to every 
reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST who will take the 
trouble to ask for it. There will be no bills, duns, nor 
rt of arrears. The name of the periodical is 

SAUCE PIQUANTE” and it is being yes month- 


ly by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 66 SAUCE 


East 23d St.,N.Y. Just send a postal with 


your name and address and ask PIQUANTE 55 


for the free year’s subscription. 
oes 4 will 


MATERNITY = 


ain-talks con- 
tained in “‘ The Ethics of Marriage,” by H. S. Pome- 
roy, for the author is an experienced physician, and he 
talks to his readers on the most delicate subjects with 
the utmost directness, yet with perfect propriety. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 








Dr. George F. Shrady says: **The book should be 
conscientiously read by every parent in the land.” 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 








A new periodical has 
just been started. The 


FOR ONE YEAR—FREE! Senen Sena: 


® ber was pub- 


WILKINSON'S COURSE OF FOREIGN CLASSICS 


By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson 














It is the aim of these books to supply a comprehensive course in classics for the 
many who are prevented from accomplishing a course of school or college training in 
this important department of education. ‘The course is useful for those who are un- 
familiar with the foreign languages and as supplementary reading for students in 
schools and colleges. In six volumes. 12mo, cloth. With maps and illustrations. 
Per vol., $1.50; per set, $9.00. Three-quarters leather, $2.50 per vol.; $15.00 per set. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES 


PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. | 
PREPARATORY LATIN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. , 
CoLLeEGE GREEK CouRSE IN ENGLISH. | 


Cotiece Latin Course 1N ENGLISH. 
Criassic FRENCH CourRSE IN ENGLISH. 


CLassic GERMAN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 
OPINIONS BY NOTABLE CRITICS 
I have read it with much pleasure ... there are | Peculiarly apt and instinctive.—-EHdmund Clarence 
many who will be grateful for just such a work.— Stedman. 


Thomas a _ snares arenes. ‘ ‘ Popular works of this kind are genuine cultivators of 
_ I delight in the ingenious and simple plan of it,and | the public taste.— Westminster Review. 

in its felicitous execution.—Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, | 

LL.D., Cornell University. 


He has brought together skilfully the essential 
Can not be too highly commended,— Western Chris- | 


elements of a popular manual.—The Independent, 


tian A dvocate. New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 














Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Jiu-Jitsu Sm 


JIU-JITSU 


is the Japanese method 
of Physical Training. 


JIU-JITSU 


has bon peaetiont for 
2, years. 


JIU-JITSU 


means ‘ muscle-break- 
ing.” 


JIU-JITSU 


is easily learned. 


JIU-JITSU 








gives power over an ad- 
versary that counts for 
more than strength, 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK 


Author of ‘‘ Japanese Physical Training,’’ etc. 


ff . 
rd ek Be 





170 pages. 32 illustrations from life 
$1.35 by mail if not at your dealer’s 


Mr. Hancock, who is acknowledged asa master of 
Jiu-Jitsu, gives in this book a long series of scientific 
feats of attack and defence. With a thorough knowl- 
edge of these feats one does not need to be a man of 
mus... to overcome a powerful opponent. It is skill, 
not strength, that counts. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
21 West 23d Street, New York 

















EDUCATIONAL 





ONE OF OUR TWELVE 
BUILDINGS 





District of Columbia, Washington (Suburbs). 


National Park Seminary "(oonr* 


Women 
“THE GLEN SCHOOL ”—unique. Let us tell you all about 
itin our illustrated catalogue. Address Box 144, Forest Glen, Md. 
A small school and a large school bined. Advantages of both. 
“Your sehool ts fully ALL your catalogue led me to believe.””— 
A Patron, 
“Study, pleasure and sight-seeing (every Monday) are happily 
bien ded.”’—A Patron. 
Excellent work secured without examinations. Domestic Science. 
“It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” 














TRAVEL 








THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
WATER TKIP ON THE AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 


Steamers 


“New York’ and ‘‘Albany”’ 


[HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT tre amar 


Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 A.M. Sundays excepted. 
Afternoon Boat: Steamer “‘ Mary Powell,” 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Saturday). 


TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


C tw/ Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Syria, Turkey, 








Greece, Italy. Select Party. Unexcelled Ar- 
rangements. ‘Twenty-second season. 


aC oa Dr. and Mrs. Howard S. Paine, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





A SELECT PARTY 


WINTER 


strictly first-class accommodations. 
Crosley, 502 Bodford /ve., Brooklyn, N. Y 
California, Washington, Oregon, 


CHEAP RATES Colorado. We secure reduced 


rates on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
Piates. Write for rates. Map of California FREE. 
RANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., F-355 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ROYALTY Write Weber Music §QNGS 


Co., 728 Lake Street, 
PAID CHICAGO. 




















| TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. | 


Volume I. Now Ready, 


THE STUDENT’S 
OLD TESTAMENT 


LOGICALLY AND CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED 
AND TRANSLATED BY 


CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., 


PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


It has been truly said that the Bible is less read and more studied to-day than ever 
before in its history. This epoch-making work enables the busy man of affairs to read it 
in the full light of the latest results of modern study and at once to gain an intelligent ac- 
quaintance with the real beauty and thought of the Old Testament, as well as with those 
fundamental questions which are at present commanding universal attention. Read in this 
new light its inimitable stories, biographies, poems, laws, social, political, and religious 
addresses possess an unrivalled interest and fascination, 


ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES 


I. Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History. 


Introduction. The Beginnings of Human History. 
ance of the Hebrews from Egypt. 
Conquest and Settlement of Canaan. 


Historical and Biographical Narratives. 
Prophetic Sermons, Epistles, and Apocalypses. 
IV. Laws and Traditional Precedents. 

V. Songs, Psaims, and Prayers. 

VI. Proverbs and Didactic Poems. 


Special Offer to Advance Subscribers 


As an inducement to advance subscribers, the publishers will accept subscriptions for the complete set of six 
volumes for $13.50, payable in instalments on the publication of each volume. 


Specimen pages and full descriptive circular sent free on request. 

















(Now Ready.) 
Traditional Ancestors of the Hebrews. Deliver- 
Life of the Hebrews in the Wilderness and Enst of the Jordan, 
Il. 
Hl. 





Special Advance Order 
Date ie: 


Please enter my subscription for The Student’s Old Testament ix six volumes, for 
which I agree to pay $13.50, as follows: $2.25 on delivery of Volume J, and $2.25 on delivery 
of each of the remaining volumes. The books to be delivered postpaid. 








Name 





FP. Q. 





County State 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























If so, do not fail to write us at once for 
our ik Baris Catalog, just issued, 
containing a list of many of the thou- 
sandsof English Standard Library books 
imported by us this summer. as well as 
numerous good American k Bargains 
at discounts penging all the way up to 
75 PER CENT. 
We are the iargest mail-order Booksell- 
ers in the World—also the cheapest. 
Ghe Union Library Association 
Established in 1884 
44 to 60 East 234 St., New York 


THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK 
A ready-reference handbook of interesting and useful 
{acts and figures, historical, geographical, commercial, 
and political, about our new possessions. By THOMAS 
CAMPBELL-COPELAND. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Pubs., NEW YORK 


DIVORCE, 


To find definite information on the legal 


ARE 
YOU 
A 
BOOK- 
BUYER ? 














Address Mrs. M. A. | ©20 : . 
: | residence, desertion, etc., etc., neither books nor 


POEMS | York. 


regulations regarding divorce in every State of 


TOURS kevargmrr pips the Union, including among other things the| | @\QRs Kerkorian SF ly e.tary 

e va ary U0, re" . | ] =] — 

24TH SEASO for Egypt, The Nile, Pales- | provisions concerning adultery, nonage, drunk- Bg lis Company. Al) persons cautioned 
N tine, Greece, etc., utilizing | 


| against negotiating for said stock or any 
| portion thereof. The certificate was accidentally de- 
The Mehibach Saddle Co. 


stroyed. Mrs, 8. A. Jamieson, Emlenton, Pa. 
(Successors W hitman Saddle Co.) 


104 Chambers Street, New Vork City, 


enness, alimony, cruelty, impotency, remarriage, 





papers need be searched but a single glance will | 
suffice to give this specific information if you | Whit 
own Hugo Hirsh’s Chart entitled a “Tabulated | Will{Mdll 
Digest of Divorce Laws of the United States.” | catalogue tree. 
It is neatly bound in cloth covers and costs | 
only $1.50 postpaid. Funk & WAGNALLS| 
ComPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St., New 


Used and endorsed by the best 
riders all over the world. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
| & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York, 


Readers of Tux Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication vhen wrung Ww advertisers. 
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Thousands of Dollars Given Away 


Thanksgiving Day’s Great Offer in New York City Consists of 55 
Lots in Westerleigh, Borough of Richmond, at Closing-Out Prices 


PAY ON 


INSTALMENTS 








ONLY $1.00 A 


MONTH ON EACH $100 





STATEN ISLAND 


(Borough of Richmond) 


TRANSFORMED 


New Ferryboats (best in the world), New Ferries, 
many large Public Improvements, as City Building 


($1,000,000), Parks, Libraries (5), many new Public 


School Buildings, Manufacturing Plants, Millions of 
dollars for Street Improvements, etc. 

Much property being plotted, many buildings being 
erected, largest demand for houses in the history of 
the Borough; 1,000 families turned away for want of 
houses. 





TERMS 


Send $5 with York City each year. 
your order, the 
future pay-| “: 


ments will be 
$1 a month on 
each $100 that 
the lot costs; 
$10 a month will pay for a 
$1,000 lot ; $6 for a $600 lot, 
etc. Payments to begin Janu- 








IN POPULATION 


200,000 people added to the population of New 
Unbuilt suburban prop- 
erty I0 years ago—densely populated sections to- 


You can share in the profits in the great growth 
of New York City. 
Tunnels, electric roads, and ferries are being ex- 
tended in all directions. 





Is the most prosperous and progressive residen- 
tial portion of the Borough of Richmond. 

It is the best place to buy real estate to build 
or as an investment. 


Real Estate Investment and Life 
Insurance Combined 


If you die before the lot is paid for—any time after 
the first six payments of $5, or $6, or $10—the property 
goes to your heirs at once—and no more to pay. 

If you pay $60 on a $1,000 lot and then die, the 


lot will be secure to your heirs with- 
GREAT 


out payment of the $940 balance. 
GROWTH | Eight Monthly Payment 


Coupons 


$5 to $13 each—given with each lot sold 
at this special sale. 

More than 1,400 lots sold. 
prohibited 
deed.) 


Send your order at once 
naming the priced lot you 
wish, or to secure the 
best selection you may 
wire your order at our 





(Saloons 
in each title 









Wester- 
leigh 


Place is growing rapidly. 


ary I, 1905. 


PRICES 


$50 TO $300 LESS THAN 


Lots are high and dry; sidewalks, streets 
graded, sewers, gas, city water, electric lights, 


expense. 









shade trees, church, public school, 136 houses, 
and five more building (costing. from $4,000 to 
$7,000 each), etc. 






Strongest 
Proof 





The people who live in a place and have in- 
2LOTS AT $400 EACH WORTH $450 | vested there. Edwin Markham, E. J. Wheeler, 
10 « 66 500 = « “ 550 | I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D., Florence M. Kingsley, 
4 66 66 600 66 66 650 | A. M. Harris, Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, D.D., 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PANAMA AND THE PRESIDENT. 


HAT was apparently intended to be the sensation of the 

campaign,” as the New York 77mes (Dem.) tells us, was 
set off on Thursday evening of last week at a Democratic rally in 
New York City by Senator Culberson, of Texas. Opinions differ 
on the importance of the sensation. The Parker papers are 
shocked and pained at this revelation of President Roosevelt's 
character, while the Republican papers refer to the affair as 
“puerile political claptrap.” Senator Lodge (Rep.) calls it “the 
most crude and feeble deception of American voters that was ever 
undertaken by a despairing party on the eve of a crushing defeat 
at the polls.” 

The sensation consisted in making public the following letter, 
written by the President to Dr. Albert Shaw on the eve of the 
Panama secession. The Democrats aver that the last sentence of 
the letter has been kept secret hitherto, while the Republicans say 
that there has been no secret about it. Senator Lodge says that 
he gave the letter to Senator Gorman while the debate on the treaty 
was in progress, and Gorman gave it to Culberson, all with the full 
knowledge and consent of the President. Here is the letter: 


WuiTE House, WASHINGTON, October 10, 1903. 
My Dear Dr. SHAw: I enclose you, purely for your own information, a 
copy of a letter of September 5 from our Minister to Colombia. I think it might 
interest you to see that there was absolutely not the slightest chance of securing 
by treaty any more than we endeavored to secure. The alternatives were to go 
to Nicaragua, against the advice of the great majority of competent engineers— 
some of the most competent saying that we had better have no canal at this time 
than go there—or else to take the territory by force without any attempt at get- 
ting a treaty. I cast aside the proposition at this time to foment the secession of 
Panama. Whatever other governments can do, the United States can not go 
into the securing, by such underhand means, the cession. Privately, I freely say 
to you that I should be delighted if Panama were an independent state, or if it 
made itself so at this moment ; but for me to say so publicly would amount to an 
instigation of a revolt, and therefore I can not say it. With great regard, sin- 

cerely yours, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Senator Culberson argues from this that “it is plain that the Ad- 
Ministration favored, encouraged, aided, and consummated the re- 
bellion.” To quote from his speech : 


“From this remarkable letter it seems evident that when it was 
Written the President was advised of the contemplated secession of 


Panama, which culminated November 3, 1903, and it is equally 
evident that his information came from an authoritative source, for 
he considered and cast aside a proposition to foment the move- 
ment. The proposition, moreover, appears to have been made not 
for individual but for official consideration, because otherwise there 
would have been no occasion for the President to institute a com- 
parison between the course of this and other governments. 

“It is obvious, therefore, that the Administration knew more 
than asa mere rumor that the insurrection was in process of de- 
velopment, and when this is viewed in connection with avowed 
sympathy, the order to prevent the landing of troops prior to its 
culmination, the hasty inquiry of the Navy Department before the 
uprising, the policing of the entire isthmus against the movement 
of Colombian troops, the perversion of the treaty of 1846, and the 
immediate cession of the coveted territory and franchises, it is 
plain that the Administration favored, encouraged, aided, and con- 
summated the rebellion, and upon it must rest the odium and re- 
sponsibility. 

“While the letter in some respects is characteristic of the frank- 
ness and courage for which the President is distinguished, it ex- 
hibits also his rashness and his contemptuous disregard of the 
rights of others when his purposes are involved. Writing private- 
ly to one who is publicly fomenting secession, his restless ambition 
creates a distinction between private and public instigation of con- 
spiracy and revolution, and contributes by his name and exalted 
station to the dismemberment of a republic.” 


The New York 77mes (Dem.) and Evening Post (Ind.) consider 
the Jetter as important chiefly for the light it throws upon the 
President’s purpose to “ take the territory by force” if necessary. 
The Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.) leans toward the Culberson view. 
It says: 


“ Take this letter, the action of our Government in sending war- 
ships to the scene, the part which our naval and military force 
played in the uprising, the breathless haste with which our Gov- 
ernment recognized the newly created state, the lightning speed 
with which we ratified the treaty which delivered the strip to us, 
the revelations about the conspiracy of the agents of the French 
Panama Company, and he is a dull man who will say that this 
Government was guiltless.” 


The Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) questions the propriety of cir- 
culating privately an opinion that the President could not express 
publicly. It reasons as follows: 


“We may have lost all rational bearings, all conception of offi- 
cial propriety, all sense of right and wrong in this matter; but let 
us put this question: Has a President of the United States any 
warrant whatever to circulate privately a wish concerning the dis- 
memberment of a foreign state when the public expression of that 
wish, by his own admission, would constitute an instigation to re- 
bellion in that country? If the public expression of such a wish 
would be utterly indefensible, how can the private expression of it, 
by the same Chief Magistrate, be condoned as without significance 
or possible effect? Has the Emperor of Germany the right to 
send word ‘ privately ’ to his friends that he would be * delighted ' 
to have Bohemia secede from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and 
then would he be without responsibility if that secession should 
take place in accordance with his desires and Germany should 
profit by it enormously ? 

“The question promptly arises, To how many other friends did 
President Roosevelt ‘ privately ’ say that he would be ‘ delighted’ 
to have Panama secede? There were chances enough that the let- 
ter to Dr. Shaw of New York would reach Bunau-Varilla and Mr. 
Cromwell, the New York attorney of the Panama Canal Company. 
Dr. Shaw was an eager advocate of a forcible confiscation of the 
isthmus, if Colombia would not immediately accept the terms of 
the United States; and in 7he Review of Reviews for November, 
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1903, he practically forecast the Panama secession and the course 
which the President of the United States followed with reference 
to it. Is it too much to assume that what the President had said 
‘ privately’ to the editor of 7he Review of Reviews he had said 
‘ privately ’ to a dozen or two other friends equally in his con- 
fidence? Who that knows the President’s temperament can doubt 
that there was a wide dissemination of his real views? 

“The point is this: Bunau-Varilla and his fellow conspirators 
against Colombia were eager to discover in the autumn of 1903 
how the President of the United States would act if a revolution 
should be started in Panama. Would he protect the secessionists 
and prevent Colombia from reasserting her authority over her re- 
volted state? Bunau-Varilla, since his return to France, has in 
effect stated that he had come to correct conclusions as to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s probable course before the secession at Panama 
was attempted. How did he arrive at such correct conclusions? 
It may now be pointed out that with the President of the United 
States telling his friends ‘ privately’ that he would be ‘ delighted’ 
to have Panama secede, there was every reason why the real char- 
acter of the President’s feelings should become known to the 
agents of the Panama Canal Company, who were ready to engi- 
neer the revolution. 

“That President Roosevelt, in ‘ privately’ circulating his wish 
for a revolution at Panama, was consciously and deliberately fo- 
menting revolt within the territory of a foreign Power, we do not 
affirm. We would not think of charging him with committing an 
outrage of that sort. What he did, however, probably had the 
effect of encouraging the secession that came. The private circu- 
lation of his desires was, in any conservative judgment, a reckless 
thing to do, it was a wrong thing to do, it was utterly incompatible 
with the course which he knew he must follow in his public utter- 
ances and in his official capacity.” 

The New York G/ode (Rep.) argues that if after several weeks of 
Culberson and Gorman oratory in the Senate,“ half the Democra- 
tic members of that body voted to ratify the treaty, and thus gave 
their approval to all the hellish things that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration had done, no more effect will be produced on the country 
The 
New York 77ibune (Rep.) considers the Roosevelt letter “ admir- 
ably put,” and says of it: 


now than there was by the same uproar several months ago.” 


“There is not another passage in the whole story of Panama 
more creditable and praiseworthy than that. The President un- 
hesitatingly dismissed all suggestions of intrigue against Colombia 
as unworthy of the United States. He suppressed his own per- 
sonal feelings, lest a single word from him should be construed as 
an encouragement to revolt. The dictates of national honor and 

















Uncie SAM—“I don’t think we’ll have much use for you here, Alton, but 
perhaps they will take you overthere.” | —Bell inthe Philadelphia /nquirer. 
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of straightforward dealings with Colombia, as with all other na- 
tions, were made his supreme law of conduct. If that is the worst 
against the President the Democratic sensation-mongers can do, 
by all means let them go on and give us more of the same kind.” 

Little attempt is made tocreate political capital out of the Presi- 
dent’s despatch of Secretary Taft to the isthmus to calm the fears 
of the Panamans that this Government is trying to set up an inde- 
pendent colony along the canalstrip. The ill feeling, according to 
the New York /ournal of Commerce,“ has been produced by the 
arbitrary and tactless method of proceeding that has been adopted 
by the commission and by Governor Davis, with the apparent 
sanction of the War Department and the President.” 
paper says further: 


The same 


“The most important thing that has been done to excite the 
sensibilities and apprehension of the Government and people of 
Panama is the establishment of custom-houses and post-offices in 
the canal zone and at its termini on the two coasts, to be adminis- 
tered to the exclusion of all Panama authority. According to rep- 
resentations that have been made the terminal custom-houses effect 
a virtual ‘ seizure of the ports of Panama and Colon,’ which the 
treaty excludes from the canal zone, inasmuch as all entries must 
be made at these custom-houses and port charges must be paid 
before passengers can be landed or goods transferred in bond to 
Panama authority. American duties are also collected upon every- 
thing destined for the zone, whether having any relation to the canal 
ornot. Everything sent into the zone from the neighboring territory 
is likewise subject to duty, according to these reports, and the 
postage rates and regulations of the zone are entirely independent 
of the republic. If these representations are true, a strip of ter- 
ritory from Colon to Panama, ten miles wide and including the bor- 
ders of the seaports, is virtually taken completely out of the sover- 
eignty of Panama to be administered precisely as if it belonged to 
the United States. This is not in accordance with the intent and 
meaning of the treaty, which was hastily signed in ready-made 
form under an assurance, it is alleged, that it should be supple- 
mented with further provisions for guarding the interests of the 
republic.” 


The New York Hera/d’s Washington correspondent learns that 
some cipher despatches from Democratic agents in Panama to the 
Democratic national committee were recently, by mistake, sent 
to the State Department in Washington, thus revealing the fact 
“that Judge Parker’s campaign managers had sent secret agents to 
Panama to obtain testimony in regard to the revolution, to be used 
against the President.” Mr. Roosevelt is said to have received the 
news of this with “a hearty laugh.” 
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RoosEvELT—“ Can’t you keep quiet? Don’t you see I’m talking ?” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


TROUBLESOME LITTLE BROTHERS. 
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COST OF THE PHILIPPINES IN BLOOD AND 
GOLD. 

WARM dispute is going on between the advocates of the 

two great parties over the number of dollars and lives spent 
in our Philippine enterprise, altho neither side carries its logic to 
the point of claiming that the justice of our Philippine policy va- 
ries in inverse ratio to the vital and financial expense. In his 
speech of acceptance, Judge Parker referred to “ the $20,000,000 
expended in the purchase of the islands, and the $650,000,000 said 
to have been since disbursed.” Secretary Taft, in a speech at 
Quincy, IIl., on October 7, called this “ an exaggera- 
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publican (Ind.) reminds Senator Lodge that Judge Parker’s sta- 
tistics, instead of being the guess of “a careless stump orator or a 
careless writer of a passing paragraph in a newspaper,” as he 
charged, resemble very closely the figures given by Senator Hoar 
in a speech in the Senate on May 22, 1902, when he said: “The 
conflict in the Philippines has cost you $600,000,000, thousands of 
American soldiers—the flower of your youth; the health and sanity 
of thousands more, and hundreds of thousands of Filipinos slain.” 

The Philadelphia Record (Dem.) quotes Representative McCall’s 
(Rep., Mass.) declaration that we must change our relations with 
the Philippines or reimpose the war stamp taxes; 








tion so great as to be ludicrous,” and quoted a 
War Department report showing that “the ex- 
penses of the army in the Philippines from 1898 to 
and including ten months of the fiscal year 1902 
were $169,000,000.” On the 15th, however, in his 
speech at Rosemount, Judge Parker reiterated his 
estimate, and said that in addition to the $20,000,- 
ooo, “in the attempt to bolster the option we have 
wasted over $650,000,000 more of the people’s 
money and sacrificed over 200,000 lives.” 

The Republicans are indignant at these “ amaz- 
ing” figures, as one Republican paper calls them. 
Why, exclaims the Baltimore American (Rep.), 
American sanitation, vaccination, and medical 
treatment are saving thousands of Filipino lives, 
not destroying them ; and the Philadelphia /uguczrer 
(Rep.) quotes Secretary Taft as its authority for 
saying that the prolongation of hostilities in the 
islands was due to Democratic agitation for Phil- 
ippine independence, and it adds that if we had 
left the islands, they might have been given over 
to “internecine revolutions, bloodshed, and con- 
tinual strife.” Secretary Root said, in a speech in 
New York, on Wednesday evening of last week, 
that “the Philippine Government” is now self- 
supporting, but did not say whether this self- 
support includes the expense for the military and 


naval forces there. The Washington correspond- 








and the New York Wor/d (Dem.) argues thus: 


“The whole question is a matter of opinion. 
In the six years preceding the Spanish War our 
war and navy departments spent $483,609,692. In 
the five years and ten months from September 1, 
1898, when the fighting with Spain was all over and 
the Philippine troubles were beginning, to July 1, 
1904, those departments cost us $1,214,100,339—an 
increase of $730,490,647. It is open to Mr. Taft to 
say that we should have squandered nearly as 
much on military and naval inflation if we had not 
been engaged in an imperial venture in Asia. It 
is open to others to say that we should not.” 


The Springfield Repudlican, quoted above, says 
of the loss of Filipino lives: 


“If the imperialist papers supporting Mr. Roose- 
velt wish to have this matter gone into more in de- 
tail, they can easily be accommodated. But for 
the present it must suffice merely to add to the 
confessions of the War Department what Gen. 
James M. Bell said in an interview printed by the 
New York 77mes on May 3, 1901—three years ago 
—in which he said: ‘ One-sixth of the natives of 
Luzon have either been killed or died of the dengue 
fever in the last two years.’ That was for only 
one island and only two years of the six of Ameri- 
can conquest and occupation. The population of 
Luzon had been estimated by the War Depart- 
ment to be about 3,700,000, and one-sixth of that is 
over 600,000. That the ravages of the fever were 
largely due to the ravages of war and the famine 








ent of the New York 7rzdune (Rep.) says of Judge 
Parker’s figures: 

“That the cost of the Philippines, including the 
$20,000,000 paid to Spain, amounted, up to May 1, 
1902, to $189,000,000, has been established beyond 
dispute. No Democratic member of either house 
of Congress dared to challenge Secretary Root’s statement to that 
effect. The cost to this country for the following year has been 
shown to be $3,080,000, and for the year just ended $2,100,000, a 
total of $194,180,000. That has been the actual cost of the Philip- 
pines up to June 30, 1904. 

“The statement Mr. Parker permitted himself to repeat when he 
declared that * over 200,000 lives have been sacrificed’ is equally 
false. The total loss of life of American troops and Filipinos in 
the American army from all causes has amounted to 4,067 privates 
and 155 officers, a total of 4,222 men. Evenadding to this number 
the loss of Filipino insurgents, a liberal estimate of which is less 
than 10,000, the grand total aggregates 14,000, against Mr. Parker’s 
200,000. Moreover, the totals here given include deaths from 
wounds, sickness, drowning, and other accidents, and, an impor- 
tant contributory cause, the contagious diseases which, unre- 
Strained, ravaged Americans and Filipinos when American occu- 
pation began. Only 126,000 American soldiers, all told, have been 
sent to the Philippines. 

“As an offset to this loss of life should be set the magnificent 
work of the army medical corps and of the health officers of the 
Philippine commission, whose unremitting efforts have stamped 
out the plague, reduced smallpox and other contagious diseases to 
a minimum, and rendered the Philippines as healthful as Cuba.” 


The Democratic papers, however, are ungracious enough to re- 
main unconvinced by administration figures. The Springfield Re- 
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LUKE E. WRIGHT, 

The Democratic Governor of the 
Philippines, who says that Judge 
Parker’s allegations 
islands “‘ are the veriest nonsense.” 


conditions resulting there can be no question. 
What else could be expected from a campaign of 
conquest, even to the point of extermination, 
whose orders included those to make of a province 
‘a howling wilderness’ ? 

“In the light of such admissions as this of Gen- 
eral Bell, does Judge Parker’s declaration seem exaggerated? 
Was it not rather far too moderate ? If he had said 600,000 in- 
stead of 200,000 he would have been nearer the truth. 

“ And that fearful devastation and slaughter went on under the 
eyes of the American people, at the hands of their agents and with 
their tacit approval. We talk now about ‘ standing aghast’ at the 
slaughter below Mukden, and suggestions are current that the 
United States take steps for intervention. But when we have 
complacently regarded the destruction of hundreds of thousands of 
lives at the hands of our own agents in a war of aggression pure 
and simple, not sparing even women and children, we should 
be the last people on earth to be stirred to horror by the butch- 
ery of armed combatants in Manchuria, and the last to be 
able with a straight face to lead a movement for preventive medi- 
ation.” 


about the 


Judge Parker’s declarations that the Philippine officials are cor- 
rupt, agriculture “ruined,” the people “ ill-fed,” towns “in ruins,” 
the country “overburdened with taxation,” the newspapers “ brow- 
beaten,” and private citizens subjected to a “ system of espionage ” 
are denied in a long cable despatch to Secretary Taft from Governor 
Luke E. Wright, who is a Democrat. At the end of his reply 
Governor Wright says that “all these statements are the veriest 
nonsense,” and “Judge Parker has evidently been grossly de- 
ceived.” 








THE IRISH VOTE. 
*EVERAL Irish Catholic papers are making a vigorous protest 
against the Republican national committee’s attempt to corral 
the “Irish vote” by pamphlets containing the nice things the Presi- 
dent has said about Irishmen, and the nice things they have said 
The fact that 7he /rish World and the Boston’ Pi/ot 
are supporting Roosevelt (considered in these columns October 8), 


about him. 


is not considered by these journals conclusive proof that the Irish 
are trooping into the Republican camp; but they resent more par- 
ticularly what they take to be an attempt to coax and wheedle the 
“Irish vote.” Zhe Gaelic American (New York) offsets the Re- 
publican collection of President Roosevelt's complimentary re- 
marks about the Irish by a collection of extracts from his writings 
in which he extols William of Orange, praises the Irish Presbyte- 
rians, calls James II. “an intolerant religious bigot,” speaks of the 
draft riot mob in New York City as “mainly foreigners, mostly 
Irish,” and observes that “the Irish furnished more than their 
share to the city’s turbulent and lawless elements, for in their new 
surroundings they were easily misled by both native and foreign 
demagogues and agitators.” The same paper resurrects the alle- 
gation of a secret treaty between England and the United States, 
engineered by John Hay, and says: 

“The devious and crooked methods by which Hay has worked 
have prevented the American people from fully realizing the na- 
tional peril involved in this secret understanding, but time will open 
their eyes. Every intelligent Irishman fully realizes not only 
the danger it involves for the United States, but the ruin it is in- 
tended to work for the Irish cause. It is aimed especially at that 
cause, and if it be continued for four years more the Irish cause 
will certainly suffer injury—it may be irreparable injury. This 
fact is fully understood by the individuals who are asking Irish 

















“HIS MASTER’S VOICE.” 
—Fleming in The Jrish World. 


citizens to vote for Theodore Roosevelt. Roosevelt is pledged to 
keep Hay in the State Department if he is elected. Therefore a 
vote for Roosevelt is a vote for the continuance of John Hay in the 
State Department and for the British alliance of which John Hay 
is the author. 

“Theodore Roosevelt, in sanctioning the special appeal made for 
him to Irish citizens, flings down a challenge to the manhood and 
spirit of the Irish in America. If they take up that challenge with 
the spirit and vigor of the fighting race John Hay and the British 
alliance will be defeated; if they decline to take it up, or ignore it, 
the British alliance will be consummated and the Irish in America 
will receive and deserve the contempt of the civilized world.” 


The Catholic News (New York), without advocating or criticizing 
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the claims of either candidate, makes a protest “ against the attempt 
of the Republican national committee to drag the Catholic Church 
in the mire of party politics.” “We Catholics,” says 7he News, 
“regard our religion as too sacred a heritage to be made the com- 
modity of any national committee, whether Democratic or Repub- 
lican.” And it proceeds: 


“nr 


The action of the Republican national committee places 
American Catholics in an unfavorable light before the country. 
The Republican leaders as much as say ‘ We are going to buy 
Catholics to vote for Roosevelt by holding out the hope of giving 
their church favors in the event of his election.’ That is an atti- 
tude we Catholics do not care toassume. We seek no favors from 
any President. All we are entitled to is simple justice. We want 
nothing more. It is our pride that our church never interferes in 
politics, and at this late day, by the unscrupulous action of the 
Republican national committee, we do not wish to have ourselves 
unjustly accused of resigning that claim. The daily papers state, 
without contradiction, that the Republican managers have entered 
into an arrangement with the Mormon Church of Utah by which, 
in return for special consideration to a United States Senator ac- 
cused of polygamy, the Mormons are to vote for Mr. Roosevelt. 
If we Catholics remain silent, the methods of the Republican na- 
tional committee, in the minds of many non-Catholics, will place 
our church in a similar attitude to that of the Mormons. We de- 
sire no such comparison.” 





JAPAN’S MEDICAL SERVICE, AND OURS. 


EVER in the history of war,” declares the New York Suz, 
“has a nation approached Japan in the methodical and 
effectual use of science as an ally.” 


“ 


“The wars waged by the 
largest and most civilized states of the West,” it adds, “ have been 
bungling and wasteful and barbarous enterprises as compared with 
that Japan is now carrying on.” The Baltimore American thinks 
“it will be no discredit” to us to take a lesson from the Japanese 
in this matter; and the Chicago Chronicle says: “We sincerely 
hope that the American Government will be as ready to learn from 
the Japanese as they were to learn from us, and that this country 
will never again be so completely unprepared for war as it was in 
1898.” 

These remarks are called out by the address of Major-Surgeon 
Louis L. Seaman, of New York, before the International Congress 
of Military Surgeons in St. Louis on October 12th. Part of what we 
quote is printed here for the first time. Dr. Seaman was an army 
surgeon in the war with Spain, and gave some outspoken criti- 
cism of the War Department before the “beef commission.” He 
has just returned from the Far East, where he inspected the Japa- 
nese military medical service, both in Japan and at the front, made 
five unsuccessful attempts to get into Port Arthur, was present 
at the Japanese occupation of New-Chwang, and spent two weeks 
with the bandit Chunchuses, as the guest of their leader. 

The Japanese recognize that in war disease is more to be dreaded 
than the enemy, and one of their officers made the striking remark 
to Dr. Seaman that “ we propose to eliminate disease as a factor.” 
Said this officer: 


“Russia may be able to place 2,000,000 men in the field. We 
can furnish 500,000. You know in every war four men die of dis- 
ease for every one who falls from bullets. That will be the po- 
sition of Russia in thiswar. We propose to eliminate disease as a 
facter. Every man who dies in our army must fall on the field of 
battle. In this way shali we neutralize the superiority of Russian 
numbers and stand on a comparatively equal footing.” 


When Dr. Seaman visited the military hospital in Tokyo, he 
found the surgeons “complaining of having so little to do.” 
“When I tell you,” he said, “that of the more than a thousand 
wounded received in Tokyo prior to July 1 not one had ended 
fatally, and that every one remaining in the wards presented a 
favorable prognosis, you can appreciate the admirable work that 
is being accomplished there.” The Japanese “are the first to 
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recognize the true value of an army medical corps,” declares Dr. 
Seaman, and he goes on to give us the following interesting descrip- 
tion of the work of the Japanese medical officer : 


“ The medical officer is omnipresent. You will find him in count- 
less places where in an American or British army he has no place. 
He is as much at the front as in the rear. He is with the first 
screen of scouts with his microscope and chemicals, testing and 
labeling wells so that the army to follow shall drink ne contaminated 
water. When the scouts reach a town, he 
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valided were gathered at one time than would overload any dozen 
transports and hospital ships with men who never smelled powder 
or saw a hardship of real war, and who, had they been properly 
subsisted on the principle of the Japanese to-day, would have re- 
turned to their homes and vocations, healthy and happy as after a 
summer’s outing? I ask what tangible evidence is submitted to 
show that history would not repeat itself, and that such an army, 
gathered hastily, would not again be brought almost to its knees, 
through the same ignorance and incompetency? We have recently 

heard much of the reorganization of the 





immediately institutes a thorough examina- 
tion of its sanitary condition, and if contagion 
or infection is found he quarantines and 
places a guard around the dangerous district. 
Notices are posted so that the approaching 
column is warned and no soldiers are billeted 
where danger exists. Microscopic blood tests 
are made in all fever cases—and_ bacteriologi- 
cal experts, fully equipped, form part of the 
staff of every divisional headquarters. 

“The medical officer also accompanies for- 
aging parties,and with the commissariat offi- 
cers samples the various food, fruits, and 
vegetables sold by the natives along the line 
of march long before the arrival of the army. 
If the food is tainted or the fruit overripe, or 
the water requires boiling, notice is posted 
to that effect, and such is the respect and 
discipline of every soldier from commanding 
officer to the file in the ranks that obedience 
to its order is absolute. 

“ The medical officer is also found in camp, 
lecturing the men on sanitation and the hun- 








American army and the creation of a general 
staff. Commanding that staff is an officer as 
courageous, as gallant, as heroic and, I be- 
lieve, as representative as ever drew a sword, 
and yet the importance of this momentous 
subject, the study of preventable disease, and 
the saving of 80 men out of every 1oo that al- 
ways die in war is considered of such minor 
import that no place is found on it for a medi- 
cal representative. 

“The three great lessons to be learned from 
the Japanese war [are] from the medical, the 
commissariat, and transport departments. 
The Japanese authorities permitted our Gov- 
ernment to send five military attachés to ac- 
company their army in the field. Wasa 
surgeon or a quartermaster or a commissary 
officer detailed? No. They represented the 
life-saving and life-preserving departments 
and were omitted. The killing departments 
got the appointments—the cavalry, ordinance; 
infantry, etc.—and to-day Japanese officers 








dred and one details of personal hygiene, 
how to cook—to eat—and when not to drink— 
to bathe and even to the direction of the paring 
and cleansing of the finger-nails to pre- 
vent danger from bacteria. Long before the outbreak of hostilities 
he was with the advance agents of the army, testing provisions 
that were being collected for troops that were to follow, and as a 
consequence of these precautions, he is not now found treating 
thousands of cases of intestinal diseases, diarrheas, or dysenteries; 
contagion, and fevers that follow improper subsistence and neg- 
lected sanitation—diseases that have brought more campaigns to 
disastrous terminations than the strategies of opposing generals or 
the bullets of their followers. ...... 

“From the standpoint of a humanitarian and a lover of his kind, 
I tell you it was a positive delight to visit that great series of hos- 
pitals, from Tokyo to Sasebo, with their long wards filled to over- 
flowing with wounded, suffering soldiers—the legitimate victims of 
war, their faces full of health and hope, despite their fearful 
wounds in the long, hard campaign of five or six months in Man- 
churia, their chief desire to know how soon they could rejoin their 
comrades, and to contrast them, in memory, with the vivid picture 
of the poor, wan, emaciated, and almost hopeless faces that 
crowded the wards of our hospitals in Cuba, and Porto Rico, in 
Tampa, Chattanooga, and Camp Alger, and Montauk Point in 
1898—and in the Philippines in 1899 and 1900—the innocent, un- 
wounded, and illegitimate victims of another conflict, which, in 
comparison with the one now waging, would be considered no 
more than a skirmish among outposts.” 


Turning to a consideration of the conditions in the American 
army, Dr. Seaman continues: 


“Tf wars are inevitable, and the slaughter of men must go on 
(and I believe wars ave inevitable, and that most of them are ulti- 
mately beneficial), then, for the love of God, let our men be killed 
legitimately on the field, fighting for the stake at issue—not drop 
them by the wayside by preventable diseases as we did in the Span- 
ish-American war—1,400 for every 100 that died in action. It is 
for the 1,400 poor devils who are sacrificed—never for the 100 who 
fall gallantly fighting—that I offer my prayer. 

“ And yet, should occasion arise for the gathering of another army 
of 250,000 next summer, what evidence is submitted to prove that 
the lamentable scenes of 1898, with all their nauseating details, 
would not be repeated? Where, as in Porto Rico, Tampa, and 
Chattanooga, no fighting was done, but where more sick and in- 





MAJOR LOUIS L. SEAMAN, 
Who fears that in a great war the United 
States army might ‘‘ be brought almost to its 
knees ” by “ ignorance and incompetency.” 


are laughing in their sleeves at our senseless 
failure to have representatives on what they 
consider their three vital points, while the only 
weak feature of their army, its cavalry, is 
considered worthy of special study. Certain- 
ly ‘it is to laugh.’ But what can be expected of a government that 
after its terrible lessons of 1898-99 still insists—especially in the 
tropics---of subsisting its army on a ration so rich and elastic (lovely 
term, that elastic), so elastic that when in the emergency of war 
its elasticity is tested, it bursts its bands, and is found to consist of 
pork and beans and fermenting canned rubbish that in six weeks 
prostrates 50 per cent. of its 250,000 units with intestinal diseases, 
and sends 3,000 to their last homes, to say nothing of the enormous 
number of invalided and the 75,000 pension claims? That in its 
famous reorganization fails utterly to recognize one of the most 
important of all the departments, namely, that of sanitation, as it 
is recognized by the Japanese to-day? That holds its great life- 
preserving department in such light esteem, that but one officer in 
the entire army can even reach the rank and emoluments of a 
brigadier-general? That on its general staff fails to have a single 
representative of this department, and if any, only a young, inex- 
perienced man of inferior rank, instead of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced officer in or out of the service, one of international repu- 
tation like our retired Surgeon-General Sternberg, whose rank 
should not be less than that of a major-general, and whose opinions 
would carry weight in councils of war? . sis 

“Why, I ask again, should we expect reforms from authorities 
who, in their great preparatory schools, West Point and ‘Annap- 
olis, furnish the cadets no instruction in the important studies of 
physiology and hygiene, so that when they come to command the 
fighting units of the army they can be prepared to guard them 
against the silent foe which scores 80 per cent. of the deaths! 
Like the rest of the world, we go blundering on, spending millions 
annually for the maintenance of these great military schools and 
arsenals and war colleges, educating men in the art of human de- 
struction, while the more formidable adversary in the ranks—the 
grim specter that kills 80 per cent.—is left comparatively un- 
heeded! . . 

“Gentlemen, it is time for this association of military and naval 
surgeons to voice its sentiments in no uncertain notes—to demand 
another reorganization of our army in which that branch of its 
service that grapples with the foe that causes 80 per cent. of the 
mortality shall have equal recognition with other branches, which 
combined fight the enemy who destroys but 20 per cent., whereby 
the Government of the United States shall give to its guardians the 
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rights to which, as citizens of the republic, they are justly entitled. 
The State deprives the soldier of his liberty, prescribes his exer- 
cises, equipment, dress, diet, the locality in which he shall reside, 
and in the hour of danger expects him, if necessary, to lay down 
his life in its defense and honor. It should, therefore, give him 
the best sanitation and the best medical supervision that the science 
of the age—be it Japanese or Patagonian--can devise. How this 
great moral obligation has been fulfilled in a land which fifty years 
ago was regarded by the Occidental world as semibarbarian I have 
endeavored to show. If we can not improve on this system, then 
we had better meekly follow it.” 


KUROPATKIN’S STAND. 
Lager eabahege the final outcome of the operations between 


Mukden and Liao-Yang that began on the oth, the stub- 
born fight that Kuropatkin and his men put up for ten days along 
the Sha (or Shakhe) River has unquestionably enhanced his reputa- 
tion. After allthe reports, Japanese and Russian alike, had it that 
he was backing off, beaten, to Mukden, he made such a dogged 
stand that “ the most confident optimism” was felt “in the highest 


circles 


”in St. Petersburg. The New York Hera/d’s correspond- 


ent in the Russian capital telegraphed on Thursday of last week: 


“Impression is given in these quarters that the Japanese have 
shot their bolt and are now suffering such exhaustion that they 
must retreat quickly, while on the other hand General Kuropatkin 
is in a condition to assume a strong offensive as soon as the rain 
stops. General Kuropatkin is confident he can throw off the Japa- 
nese to the westward, leaving the way open to Port Arthur, which, 
it is calculated, he could reach in three weeks. 

“Such is a summary of the ideas entertained here, which are 
causing great elation. Should success not crown General Kuro- 
patkin’s plans in the immediate future, the disappointment here 
will be more intense than ever before.” 


The New York Lvening Jail says this good word for the Rus- 
sian commander: 


“Current Occidental sympathy with the Japanese in this war 
would by no means prevent the addition of the names of Kuropat- 
kin and Sakharoff to the list of brave men; for it now appears that 
they can fight a rear-guard fight on the eighth day of a battle as 
manfully as they rushed to the charge on the dawn of the first— 
and may turn the rear-guard fight into at least a momentary vic- 
tory. 

“A real reversal of the conditions that have been steadily oper- 
ating against Russian success in this war in the East is scarcely to 
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NERVELEsS NicHoLtas—“ She certainly is trying to flirt with me. 
only had the nerve to speak!” 


Oh, if I 


— Morgan in the Philadelphia /zguirer 
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be looked for. An advance that could not be made eight days ago 
has little chance for success now. But it must be a poor and ane- 
mic pulse which does not quicken to see Kuropatkin’s declining 
star pause in its red descent and blaze once more in fierce defiance. 
War has told few finer stories than the account of this brave Rus- 
sian rally at Lone Tree Hill and along the bloody Shakhe.” 


Dr. Seaman, whose remarks on the Japanese medical service are 
considered in the preceding article, speaks as follows of the 
military outlook, in an interview in the New York Su: 


“Japan will win this round of the fight. In fact, she has won it 
already. Japan, however, does not expect the impossible. It is 
no secret that she expects Russia never to sue for peace. Grant 
that she drives the Russians to Harbin, out of Manchuria entirely, 
and even to Lake Baikal, which nobody expects. Japan knows 
that Russia will then wait, wait, wait. It may be one year, two 
years, or even five, but Russia will come back. She will come 
back with a horde of troops. 

“When Russia does come back, she will find it a harder propo- 
sition to drive the Japs out of Manchuria than the Japs have found 
to drive the Russians out. When the Japs bring their big siege 
guns to the fortified military positions—the passes, the roads, 
walled cities, and other places of strategic importance—the Rus- 
sians will be mowed down in tens of thousands. It is no exag- 
geration to say that a million men will not be able to drive Japan 
out of Manchuria. In fact, no one expects she can do it. 

“ Suppose, now, that the war is a stand-off. What then? 


Japan 
knows that she will get no indemnity from Russia. 


What will she 
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do for part payment of her financial losses? One thing will be to 
seize all the Russian assets in Manchuria. She has already done 
this in part by taking over the Russo-Chinese banks in Manchuria. 
Russia already has $50,000,000 invested in loans out in that region. 
Japan says: ‘Pay that to us. Russia is gone from here. Those 
debts belong to us.’ 

“When the Russians evacuated New-Chwang, for example, the 
Chinese officials ran up the French flag and put the bank under the 
protection of the French consul. The Japs hauled down the 
French flag at once. ‘ We recognize no foreign consul’s flag in 
this zone of hostilities ?’ they said. ‘ Before the war started the 
United States appointed three consuls in this territory, and the 
Russians wouldn’t allow you Chinese to receive them. Now we 
will do some non-recognizing ourselves,’ and they carried their 
point, of course. Incidentally, they are grateful for John Hay’s 
foresight in appointing American consuls for that region. The 
rejection of the consuls gave Japan a precedent for her action, and 
she already has her fingers on $50,000,000 of Russia’s money in that 
region.” 





ROOSEVELT, PARKER, STANDARD OIL, AND 
LAWSON. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER is reported to have enlivened the 
J annual rally of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Sunday-school in 
Cleveland, on October 9, by the recitation of four “ beautiful little 
lines,” as he called them, which, he added, are “a great comfort to 
me.” They run thus: 

“ There is so much bad in the best of us, 
There is so much good in the most of us, 
It hardly behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us.” 

The New York 77mes, in commenting on this incident, remarks: 
“Our own regard for poetry of that sort is not especially high, but 
it is easy enough to see why Mr. Rockefeller preferred the verses 
he quoted to some other matter that appears in the newspapers— 
and magazines.” 

In the November number of Everybody's Magazine Mr. Law- 
son, who has been saying some acrimonious things about the 
Standard Oil magnates in recent issues of that periodical, makes 
the startling assertions that “Standard Oil” has President Roose- 
velt on its black list, that Mr. Rogers engineered the nomination 
of Parker and Herrick, and that at the last moment the “ system” 
will buy up a few doubtful States and defeat the Republican can- 
didate. Mr. Lawson makes these interesting allegations in the 
following open reply to a correspondent: 


“ Now, what will happen if Judge Parker is elected ? 

“In answering I will not guess—I will state facts, things I know 
to be facts. 

“Theodore Roosevelt, while President of the United States, re- 
fused to allow ‘ Standard Oil’ to run him, and ‘ Standard Oil’ got 
hotter and hotter; but, not daring to rage openly, how they did 
spit fire‘ on the quiet’! If I have listened once, I have twenty 
times while Mr. Rogers raved at ‘ that——’ —well, I won't use his 
exact language, it wouldn’t be respectful to our President. At 
last, as in all such cases, there came an absolutely-not-to-be-borne 
trampling on‘ Standard-Oil’ dignity, and Theodore Roosevelt was 
on the ‘ System’s’ black list until eternity. Mr. Rogers called me 
to New York in connection with some other business. I found him 
ina terribly excited mood. ‘ Whatdo you think that fellow Roose- 
velt has done now? Young John Rockefeller telegraphed him to 
give an audience to Archibold on the trust matter. Roosevelt saw 
he had us and played some of his dirty politics. He sent for the 
manager of the Western Associated Press and had him agree to 
publish the telegram in the West, keeping it out of the East, and 
to publish it as having been sent by Mr. Rockefeller instead of 
that unthinking boy, and, of course, you have seen it in the papers; 
it’s everywhere how he kicked “ Standard Oil” out of the White 
House. That is his last insult to us, and we will defeat him at any 
cost.’ 

“From that time on Mr. Rogers’s able brain was working day 
and night, first to get John Hay to run against Roosevelt, next 
Root, then Uncle Mark Hanna; but owing to one of those compli- 
cated entanglements that old Dame Fate now and then reels out of 
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. 
her crochet-basket to the bewilderment of slick mortals, his efforts 
went for naught, and he was compelled to fall back on a more dan- 
gerous and expensive plan. He laid out on his campaign table the 
‘ most available’ (what worlds of eel-skin, political piety those two 
words cover !) Democrats, and it didn’t take him long to make his 
selection of a man who would, if President of the United States, 
allow those who put him there to‘ run the shop.’ When his selec- 
tion was made he called in his faithful hired man, Senator ‘ Pat’ 
McCarren, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and gave his orders, the same kind 
of orders as he gives for the purchase of an oil-well, or the knock- 
ing in the head of a business rival, or the setting up of an Amalga- 
mated knock-down-and-drag-out—* Gohere!’ ‘Gothere!’ ‘ Buy 
this!’ ‘Sell that!’ ‘ Billy Sheehan to captain that company, and 
Dave Hill to dig that mine!’ In short order the venture was all 
covered to its finality, and there has never been a slip of a cog or 
the ungearing of a wheel that was not foreseen and provided for. 
To try to balk a part of his game I posted Bryan in advance of the 
St. Louis convention, and we all know how he upset their plans in 
the committee, but we also know it took but the pressure of one 
finger on one button at 26 Broadway and the gold telegram episode 
to put things back into the smooth-running groove. 

“We all know of the kick-up in New York City between McCar- 
ren and the Tammany leader, but a pressure of a thumb on another 
button at 26 Broadway, and the hated antagonists found it possible 
to live in the same world without flying at each other’s throats. 

“Everybody marveled at the ease with which the various rival- 
ries in Democratic politics in New York State were subdued to 
make unanimous Judge Herrick’s nomination for governor. I 
could give you, had I the space, a thousand and one of the marvels 
which this ‘ system’ is performing in the present campaign, and 
which wiil have for their finish the sudden purchase of a few 
doubtful States a few days before election, and—the annihilation 
of Theodore Roosevelt and his ambitions, and hell for the Ameri- 
can people ! 

“I trust you will reconsider your decision to vote for Judge 
Parker and that you will vote for Theodore Roosevelt, even tho 
Judge Parker may be an angel, and Theodore Roosevelt the cham- 
pion of a hundred Addickses instead of one, for if you do not, and 
this country is turned over to the ‘ system’ and its votaries at the 
coming election, you and I and all other country-loving Americans 
shall bury our faces in the ashes of repentance many and many a 
time before we have another opportunity to cast our ballot for an- 
other President of the United States.” 





OPENING OF THE NEW YORK SUBWAY. 


FTER thirty years of agitation on the subject, New Yorkers 
have at last realized what is believed to be a partial solution 
of the transportation problem by the opening of the finished por- 
tion of the Subway this week. It means, says the Brooklyn Stana- 
ara-Union, “ the beginning of a revolution in the whole matter of 
municipal transportation.” The New York Subway is described in 
the newspapers as the finest and largest in the world. Only a part 
is now finished. When completed the system will be thirty-five 
miles long, and will cost more than $75,000,000 for construction 
and equipment. The work has taken three years and seven 
months, including delays due tolabor troubles. One of the notice- 
able features of the work, as Chief Engineer Parsons states, is the 
fact that the road was constructed without scandal being attached 
to any official. He says: 

“In after-years every man connected with the construction of the 
New York Subway will be proud to say that he was on this work. 
There have been no scandals of any kind, and no one has ever 
dared to insinuate that any official, from the highest to the lowest, 
has done other than hard, faithful, and honest work on this vast 
contract.” 


The safety appliances are exciting special remark. The road 
will be run by electricity, the third rail having a protection which 
aims to eliminate the dangers that exist on the elevated roads in 
the city. The controllers on the cars are so designed that when 
the motorman takes his hand off the lever, the current is turned off, 
The current can also be cut off at any of the stations, and all the 


stations are connected by telephone. There isalso a fire-alarm 








box at each station and every four hundred feet throughout the 
Subway. When an alarm is sent in, the power is shut off the 
whole length of the section in which it is reported, each section 
being two miles long. The road is thoroughly equipped with a 


complete automatic block-signaling and interlocking system, 


adapted for spacing and directing trains. There are also appli- 
ances which will automatically stop a train when it passes a dan- 
ger signal. Thecars in use are of wood and steel construction, the 
latter having frames similar to the Pullman-cars, which will give 
greater safety to passengers in case of accidents. The carrying 
capacity of the road is calculated to be nearly 100,000 people an 
hour. 

“What comfort, what joy, what luxury for the surface-car and 
elevated-roads passengers,” exclaims the New York 77mes, “ to be 


able to stretch their legs, and even now and then to get a seat on 


their morning and evening trips!” The same paper adds: “ But 
it will not be for long. The great city will speedily overtake and 


The 
commissioners have performed acceptably a great public service, 


outgrow the new facilities of the Subway. Rapid Transit 


but their work is not done. They should now apply themselves 
with diligence to the work of completing the plans for the east-side 
route and for the west-side down-town routes.” The Brooklyn 
Standara-Union remarks : 


“ Before the Subway passes into history, the method not less than 
the fact of its construction is worthy of remark. It should not be 
forgotten that the city, not the corporation or an individual, has 
built it and owns it, and this, too, without committing itself to the 
doubtful policy of municipal ownership, certainly not at all to the 
still less hopeful proposition of political management. The city 
has given to the Subway its credit but not its cash, which has come 
from the Belmont syndicate, which in turn recoups itself from the 
company operating under a long lease. ...... 

“In the large way and in the long run, the law is without excep- 
tion that whatever promotes intercommunication increases pros- 
perity, social and intellectual progress, and wealth and common- 
wealth. The operation of the first sections of the Subway is but 
the dawn, and when the full day comes all the boroughs, united 
and consolidated, will realize the power and the unity which be- 
long to a truly imperial city.” 





THE BALTIC FLEET’S “TERRIBLE MISTAKE.” 


OUNT CASSINI’S opinion that the Baltic fleet’s attack upon 

the British fishing-vessels in the North Sea, killing several 
fishermen, wounding many others, and riddling the fishing-boats, 
“a terrible mistake” is fully shared by our newspapers. “It 
is impossible to understand the occurrence,” says the New York 
Herald; and the New York American declares that “it is the 
crowning deed of folly that has cursed Russia since her ill-starred 
war began.” 


was 


The latter journal continues: 


“If the Russian seamen, in their fear of Japanese attack 12,000 
miles from Japanese waters, fired on the British ships, thinking 
them to be the enemy, then they are not competent to sail on the 
high seas, and England may, as an act of protection to sea com- 
merce, demand that they return tothe Baltic. There is nothing in 
all sea history that parallels this act. The only danger is that the 
English may retaliate by surrounding and holding the whole Baltic 
squadron a captive before the Russian Foreign Office gets its dis- 
avowal and apology to London. There is no good feeling between 
Russia and England. England is Japan’s ally and took advantage 
of Russia’s struggle with Japan to gain a foothold in Tibet. The 
incident has raised agrave diplomatic question, and the only thing 
to relieve the tension will be a quick apology by Russia and a pun- 
ishment of the Russian naval commanders for their inexcusable 
blunder.” 


The New York 7imes, after agreeing that the mistake is indeed 
a terrible one, adds: 


“ But what is to be thought of a commander capable of such a 
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mistake, or of the discipline and training of a navy in which it 
could occur ? Naturally vigilance of the closest sort was imposed 
on the Russians. They have had ample reason to dread the au- 
dacity and ingenuity of their new foes. But tho it was not impos- 
sible that they should encounter them at any point in the voyage 
to the Orient, and it was their business to look out for them, it was 
equally their business to respect the lives and property of neutrals, 
and to be sure of the identity of any whom they should attack. 
Even in a fog, it ought to be practicable for a naval officer to tell, 
under the rays of his searchlights, the difference between peaceful 
fishing-boats and torpedo-boats. The affair is profoundly to be 
regretted. However it is explained or apologized for, it will 
arouse great and deep feeling in England and it will cast ridicule 
on the Russian navy, which will not be confined to those imme- 
diately responsible.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Miss DAisy DEVOE presided at the piano and beautifully played Mendel & 
Sons wedding-march.— 7/e Clear Lake Correspondence. 

GENERAL KUROPATKIN is said to drawa salary of $100,000a year. No won- 
der he wants to go south for the winter.— The Detroit Free Press. 


THE trouble is that too many of the railways in the West are managed from 
the top floor of skyscrapers in New York.— Zhe Kansas City Star. 


THERE can’t be two Roosevelts, as Mr. Carl Schurz declares, because, if there 
were, the other one would have been nominated for Vice-President.—Harfer’s 
Weekly. 


Tim WoonprvrFF says he believes the New York Republicans will be surprised 
at the Roosevelt vote in that State. Yes, and possibly pained.—7he Washing- 
ton Post. 


JAAKOFF PRELOOKER says: “Russia must be born again.” Yes, and the 
next time she would better be twins, if she ever wants to lick those Japs.—7he 
Philadelphia North American. 


A REPORT of the mass-meeting at Baltimore says that ‘“ Candidate Davis 
stood with his hands in his pockets.” Well, it is not every politician who is sat- 
isfied to keep his hands in his own pockets.— The Washington Post. 


PRESIDENT FRANCIS says the St. Louis Fair has lost at least a million dollars 
from not being allowed to open on Sunday. The important question is how 
much would it have saved by not being open week-days?— The Boston Tran- 
script. 


THE Boston G/ode remarks that the Democratic party has made President 
Roosevelt a man of peace. It might have added that President Roosevelt has 
done much toward making the Democratic party a party of unrest.— The Kan- 
sas City Journal. 


D. CApy HERRICK, Democratic candidate for governor of New York, says 
“there are many women who should vote and many who should not.” Heisa 
brave man, but not so brave as he would be if he had told us which were which. 
—The Philadelphia North American, 
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Tue ELEPHANT—“I wonder if any one will recognize me in this disguise ?” 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


OUR ‘‘ BOURGEOIS” AUTHORS, AGAIN. 


~ CHOES of the controversy started by Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton five months ago (see THE LITERARY D1IGEST, May 28), 
are still reverberating through the literary world. One of the la- 
test contributors to the discussion, Mr. Ernest McGaffey, the 
Chicago poet, insists that “the mistake made by the opponents of 
Mrs. Atherton has been in attempting to disprove the fact that 
American literature is bourgeois, instead of admitting it, and giv- 
ing the best excuses they could.” He continues (in the Boston 
Transcript) : 


“What has really been accomplished in America in the way of 
literature? What have wewritten? The Pilgrims landed on Plym- 
outh Rock in 1620. Nearly three hundred years later our own 
gifted countrywoman ‘ lands on us’ by asking ‘ why is American 
literature bourgeois?’ 

“We have had a sort of fetich in this country about the New 
England group. Emerson, a rhapsodist; Lowell, a politician; 
Holmes, a professor; Whittier, a balladist; Longfellow, a trans- 
lator. Each of these men did some good work, but not one of 
them was a genius. Out of that group two are left, Hawthorne 
and Thoreau. Both distinct from other writers and Old-World 
influences. Both rarely individual personalities. 

“In New York we had Irving and Cooper. In Philadelphia, 
George H. Boker. And among the literary aspirants were Bayard 
Taylor and a host of literary lightning-bugs who gave out a spark 
or two of evanescent flame and vanished. In the West, Joaquin 
Miller and Edward Rowland Sill sang melodiously. From the 
South, later on, after Henry Timrod, came Sidney Lanier. 

“But after all, when reduced to its last analysis, from 1620 to, 
say, 1875, the results sum up as follows: 

“ Poet, Poe. 

“Novelist, Hawthome. 

“ Philosopher, Thoreau. 

“Short story writer, Harte. 

“ Humorist, Twain.” 


Mr. McGaffey goes on to say: 


“The majority of American writers, both men and women, have 
been strictly bourgeois. They have gone with the tide. They have 
worshiped at the shrine of convention, and have been sticklers for 
form and respectability. They have rebelled at nothing, always 
upholding church and state. They have been fairly comfortable 
in the way of worldly goods and not above the mania of wanting 
to own things. They have been placid, passionless, and eminently 
respectable. And certainly they have succeeded in being singular- 
ly mediocre. They are as harmless as pap, and about as virile. 
They never sinned, suffered, nor repented. They were not for an 
age nor for all time. Motes in the sunlight, they faded. In the 
interest of art let them be taken hence.to the abyss of eternal ob- 
livion and there consigned to the cells of the forgotten, and may 
God have mercy on their souls... .... 

“What is the remedy?» None. Every age has had its quack 
writers. Time will separate the sheep from the goats and settle 
the status of each. The test.of the centuries is the only test. 
Nothing can be expected of ‘the writers, for they are doing their 
best. Nothing can be hoped for from the people, since they are 
generally unable to distinguish between good and bad. But the 
outlook is just as bright as it ever was. There is no seal on the 
lips of genius, and if any great soul has something to cry out in 
the wilderness of American letters the time will come, and with it 
the man.” 


Mr. Upton Sinclair, a rising young novelist who has lately ap- 
peared in the réle of a militant Socialist, contributes an article to 
Collier's Weekly (October 8), in which he intimates that the socéa/ 
motive is what is needed to inspire and vitalize American litera- 
ture. He cites Bjérnson, Maeterlinck, Sudermann, Hauptmann, 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, Zola, Gorky as “men in sympathy with Socialism, 
and becoming more so every day”: and he points to Bernard 
Shaw’s meteoric career as the newest exemplification of the power 
of the Socialist motive. Mr. Sinclair says further: 


_ “The same thing is going on in this country—it is going on 
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rapidly, for what takes a generation in Europe only takes a decade 
here. Mrs. Josephine Daskam Bacon, replying to Mrs. Atherton, 
quotes many authors who are not bourgeois. Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain were, of course, absurd to mention, for they belong 
to another era; Bret Harte is dead and Mr. Ciemens has not pub- 
lished anything worth reading for long, long years. She names 
Mr. Howells, however, and Mr. Howells is a Socialist. She 
names Mr. Stewart Edward White, and Mr. Owen Wister, Mr. 
Thompson-Seton, and Mr. Henry Wallace Phillips; I do not know 
if these gentlemen be Socialists, but I notice that they all deal 
with the wilds and jungles of nature, and so may perhaps not know 
much about the wilds and jungles of the cities of civilized man. 
Some do know—Mr. Edwin Markham and Mr. Bruno Lessing, for 
instance—and these are Socialists. Others who took part in this 
debate named the late Frank Norris; I do not know if he was a 
conscious Socialist, but I do know that in‘ The Octopus’ he wrote 
a book which furnishes to the Socialist one of his few indispens- 
able campaign documents. They named Mr. Bliss Carman and 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, and these are Socialists. They also 
named Mr. Jack London, and. Mr. Jack London is one of the lead- 
ers among the politically active Socialists of America.” 

The conclusion of the argument is that “we have now a system 
of society which makes wage-slaves of the vast mass of humanity, 
and shuts them out forever from all hope of sharing in civilization, 
progress, and light; and the failure of all our efforts at reform, of 
all our dreams of joy and beauty, is simply the justice of nature, 
the vengeance of this down-trodden class. . . . So long as we are 
without heart, so long as we are without conscience, so long as 
we are without even a mind—pray, in the name of heaven, why 
should any one think it worth while to be troubled because we are 
without a literature?” 





THE MARLOWE-SOTHERN REVIVAL OF 
*“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


HE appearance of Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern in 
Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and Juliet” has been greeted with 
enthusiasm both in Chicago and New York. This notable revival, 
says the Chicago Chronicle, offers “ another refutation of the dic- 
ium that the people of to-day will not go to see the Shakespearian 
drama”; while the New York Zimes says of the first-night per- 
formance at the Knickerbocker Theater: “Superlatives are dan- 
gerous; but it is doubtful whether the English-speaking stage has 
any two actors who could surpass the present performance.” Zhe 
Times continues : 


“Miss Marlowe’s Juliet has long been familiar. In our salad 
days its plastic, girlish grace, lyrically impassioned loveliness, and 
simple power of tragedy made up one of the great dramatic expe- 
riences of the time. Since then the gifted ‘actress has passed 
through the ordeal by dramatized novel, and has unaccountably 
emerged the greater, as well as the more matured, artist. The gain 
is both in range of denotement of character and emotion and in 
sheer dramatic power. On the one hand, her Juliet is endowed 
with a broader variety of light and shadow, and on the other with 
more fluently modulated and deeper climaxes of tragic emotion. 

“The balcony scene, in which the lyric element was wont to 
dominate, has been more firmly realized naturalistically, bringing 
out the character of virginal impassionment, flooding it with the 
elusive radiance of gracious coquetry —almost colloquial at times; 
and all this without once impairing the fluency of.the verse or the 
integrity of the dominant passion. ...... 

“Mr. Sothern’s Romeo is perhaps not the happiest of his 
achievements. In the balcony scene it lacked plastic grace and 
lyric passion. But it was still the work of an actor of high ability 
and intelligence. The passages with Friar Laurence revealed a 
fresh and grateful note of intellectual comradeship that we had not 
hitherto divined. 

“ The fight with Tybalt gave scope to the actor’s romantic fervor 
and force, calling forth an outburst of enthusiasm. The impetuous 
despair with which he spoke of his banishment was fervid, sus- 
tained, and, up to the last moment, convincing. Then he made 
the mistake of giving the line about falling prostrate before he 
wavered and pitched headlong—which suggested a premeditation 
foreign to the moment. 

“The scene of the leave-taking in Juliet’s chamber had a rare 
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mingling of manly sense and self-control with abandoned devotion 
a very fine conception. In spite of momentary lapses, the per- 
formance was vigorous, poetic, and intelligent.” 
Mr. William Winter, of Zhe 


lowe’s interpretation of the part of Juliet is the best that has been 


Tribune, declares that Miss Mar- 


seen here since the days of Mary Anderson. He says further: 


“ Miss Marlowe is a woman of commanding personality, emotion- 
al fervor, and intellectual force. To such a woman, it is probable, 
the girl-life of Juliet (Paris’s proffer of marriage: the mother’s 
counsel; the nurse’s coarse prattle; the ballroom incidents; the 


encounter with Romeo; the moonlit garden; the reverie on the 
the surprise; the interchange of vows; the rash and sud- 
den betrothal) no longer makes the strong appeal that it must have 
At all events, 
Miss Marlowe's impersonation of Juliet—beautiful at points, and 
especially affecting in the tender gravity of the marriage scene- 

does not strike fire’ till the moment of the agonized parting with 
Romeo. In that piteous exigency it displayed the woman's heart 
and the poet’s purpose; and from that point it intermittently grew 
in volume of feeling and freedom of action, attaining to a climax 
of frenzied terror in the potion scene, and ending with a pathetic 
simulation of the ecstasy of despair, in the scene of the suicide.” 


balcony ; 


made on her first professional acquaintance with it. 


Mr. Winter’s glowing appreciation of the poetic values ot “ Ro 
meo and Juliet,” written many years ago and now quoted in 7ze 


Tribune, may appropriately be repeated here: 


“Morning and midnight touch their lips together in this briiliant, 
desolate tragedy. No one who has had youth can think of it with 
out remembering a sacred time when the flowers smelt sweeter than 
they do now, and the winds were softer, and in the hush of the 
night there was a celestial mystery, and the stars seemed friends, 
and the affairs of human beings were infinitely remote and trivial. 
Then one pair of eyes was worshiped, and one voice was all there 
is of music, and life was exalted into sanctity. That time can never 
be called back. Scarcely, in the turmoil of the world, does any 
man realize that ever it existed. But Shakespeare knew it, and 
could surcharge his mind with its spirit and color; and he has 
poured that spirit through the current of this exquisite poem of 
love, disappointment, 
and irremediable  an- 
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starless sky that bends over the broken tomb of the Capulets, 
when the cold night wind moans around it, and dark branches 
wave in sorrow above the white, still faces of those true lovers who 
have died for love. -Never was there a sadder spectacle! Yet 
never did a spectacle so sad present at last a sense of relief so 
sweet, so absolute, so holy. The sternest moralist upon moral 
destiny, as he muses beside that hallowed sepulcher, may well be 
tempted to murmur the sad words of Swinburne in * The Garden 
ot Proserpine ’—pagan, yet deeply significant; hopeless, yet full 
of comfort: 
‘From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank, with brief thanksgiving, 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Flows somewhere safe to sea.’” 


THE FANCIED OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE, 


he a volume just published under the title “ Imaginary Obliga- 

tions,” the author, Frank Moore Colby, deals with a variety 
of topics, principally literary and dramatic, with the purpose, as 
he explains in his preface, of airing the “fancied obligations ” of 
the Anglo-Saxon toward certain self-imposed standards such as 
“the romantics of politics, and the self-concealment of debate, and 
the duty to the crowd, and the duty to the coterie, and the duty to 
the time of day, and the constraint of success, and the fear of being 
misunderstood, and the care of the universe, and the hundred other 
anxieties that make up our chief imaginary obligation to seem 
something different from what we are—something wiser or more 
sententious or more brilliant or more reasonable and educational, 
something far less human and infinitely less absurd.” 

On the theme, for instance, of the fear of confessing to the books 
one hasn't read, Mr. Colby pictures the confessor as abject as one 
“Without 
actually saying that he has read one of the obligatory books, a 


forced to admit that he has never eaten with a fork. 


weak character will act 





guish. Sometimes, 
whether in reading these 
scenes or viewing them, 
the veteran of experi- 
ence sudden 
throb of infinite pain, 
and seems to hear in his 
heart a mournful voice, 
speaking unintelligible 
words of sorrow. Not 
to all natures comes 
forth this subtle mean- 
ing; but surely that na- 
ture is not to be envied 
which, under the stress 
and strain of this trag- 
edy, is not made more 
sympathetic with the 
terrible earnestness of 
love; more tender to- 
ward youth; more 
wishful to sweeten and 
prolong its period of 
romance, and to shield 
it from contact with 
the selfishness and the 
dreary commonplaces of 
the world. Nor is that 


feels a 








had.” 


choose the more virtu- 


as if he Some 
ous course by reading 
books just to say they 
have read them, “ there- 
by saving their souls, 
but certainly swamping 
The 


essayist points out the 


their intellects.” 
folly of yielding to this 
“fancied obligation ” 


thus: 


“All this in a field 
where you can do and 
say exactly what you 
please, where there is 
even a premium on a 
whim. Where is the 
sanction for these grim 
obligations? How big 
a bibliography goes to 
make a man of culture? 
What course of sum- 
mer reading would have 
been equally suitable 
to Carlyle and Charles 








nature enviable which Lamb? A list of our 
is not touched by the unread books torment 
awful, closing picture some of us like a list of 
of love’s calamity and murders. Yet it is not 
ruin. Never, surely, s they but the books we 
- : JULIA MARLOWE AND E. H. SOTHERN IN “ ROMEO AND JULIET. . ‘il 
were passion, misery, , : have read that wi 
‘and death so well en- JuLietT—* O, now be gone; more light and light it grows.” accuse us. Just here 


shrined as under the 


RomMEO—“ More light and light ; more dark and dark our woes.” 


—Act ITI, Scene 5. we find a consolation. 
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Frankly confessed ignorance of a book never bores any one and 
does no harm. Ignorance of books is not infectious, but sham 
knowledge of them is. The real offense is reading in such a way 
that it leaves you the worse for it. One would rather hear some 
men talk about the vegetables they had eaten than the books 
they had read. They put more real feeling into it. A small vi- 
tality may be smothered by much reading, and the book-talk of 
these people is the author’s deadliest foe. The books we have 
not read may be another way of saying the authors we have not 
injured. The reader is so often unworthy of the book.” 


One of the author’s amazements is that observable shrinkage of 
personality when a man comes to expressing himself in print, espe- 
cially when he becomes the voice of a “ poli- 
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HENRY JAMES’S PORTRAYAL OF THE 
AMERICAN TEMPERAMENT. 


| N his biography of William Wetmore Story, Mr. Henry James 

declares that “ the old relation—social, personal, esthetic—of 
the American world to the European ” is “as charming a subject 
as the student of manners, morals, personal adventures, the his- 
tory of taste, the development of a society, need wish to take 
up”; and he laments that “it has never been ‘ done,’ to call done, 
from any point of view.” That this subject Aas been very ade- 
quately “done” by Mr. James himself is the contention of Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary, a New York writer, who has a timely paper 


in Scribner's Magazine (October) on Henry 





cy.” On this point he writes: 

“Men are never so prim and starchy, so 
deeply dyed and terribly committed in. real 
life. Many an honest fellow being, full of 
earnest whims and pleasing foibles, variega- 
.ted. complex, alive, and charming, goes down 
into print as into a sarcophagus, and when 
you mourn his loss thinks you are trifling with 
the sound moral sentiment engraved on the 
tomb. Perhaps it comes from hearing so 
much about bringing things ‘to the bar of 
public opinion’ and all that. Perhaps it is 
due to an embarrassed sense of the presence 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry. Lowell's theory 
of it was that the soul had done something 
in a preexistent state it was now ashamed 
of. But the basis of criticism is negative— 
not the sins committed but the pleasures 
withheld—and the pleasure of being talked 
to as an equal is the main thing the readers 
miss. Suppose somebody does misunderstand, 
or a few fat gentlemen fall by the wayside or 
a spinster or two is frightened away, is the 








James’s literary methods. She says, in parte 


“Mr. James has written between thirty and 
forty novels and long stories, and in two-thirds 
of them at least is portrayed the American 
character with the scrupulous care of a mind 
ardent in the pursuit of truth. These wonder- 
ful types are as flexible and pure of outline, 
as nervously alive and as beautifully expres- 
sive, as any to be found in English fiction. 
They appear against the backgrounds of Brit- 
ish and continental life provided for them, 
surrounded by an air of their own, a clear 
medium of innocence enriched by intelligence. 
They are acutely interested by the world that 
lies about them, and abundantly susceptible 
to new impressions; but what strikes one most 
forcibly in regarding them as a group is the 
depth of their temperamental refinement; their 
inability to think coarsely of their relations 
with their fellow beings. They represent their 
nation on its most exquisite side—youthful, 





bright, incorruptible, confiding, expectant. 








thing so grave? Must one feel as pompous 
as Cicero? Will his country come to him in 
a dream and say,‘ Marcus Tullius, what ave 
you doing’? Let the great mind go crashing 
forth; the casualties will be surprisingly small. That is the 
proper advice to give to any American writer.” 


Associate-Editor of 


In the humor of the unprejudiced observer, Mr. Colby turns 
his attention to the critic of books and of the drama and holds 
him up to gaze from various points of view. He pictures the critic 
as solemnly believing he has a “ public duty to perform,” and cry- 
ing down wholesome commonplaceness in literature and the drama 
on the ground that it is not art. To quote: 


“When a dull book meets with great success, some one always 
has a fling at the publishers. Of course it would be better if they 
maintained a high standard. But they are no more to be blamed 
than you or I for taking the world as they find it. And what 
would the dull man be doing if he were not poring over the dull 
page? Would he be drinking in some brilliant table-talk, or study- 
ing art, or reading the Elizabethan dramatists? There is nothing 
that we know of the dull man’s daily life to make us think that he 
has been tempted to his ruin. Before dull books were printed dull 
men were probably duller yet. They may keep him from reading 
the average book, but he would then be doing some other thing 
equally average. Averageness is a quality we must put up with. 
And, after all, why is a poor, tawdry piece of writing so much 
Worse than cneap chromos or crude, gaudy ornaments, or the thou- 
sand and one other things that machinery multiplies as we all travel 
up from barbarism? Men march toward civilization in column 
formation, and by the time the van has learned to admire the mas- 
ters the rear is drawing reluctantly away from the totem pole. 
Anywhere in the middle you may find a veneration for china pug- 
dogs or an enthusiasm tor Marie Corelli—still an advance. _Liter- 
ary people seem to think that every time a volume of Hall Caine 
is sold, Shakespeare is to that extent neglected. It merely means 
that some semi-savage has reached the Hall Caine stage, and we 
should wish him Godspeed on his way to Shakespeare. It is only 
when a pretended Shakespeare man lapses into Hall-Cainery that 
one need be excited.” 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, 

“The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia ;” late Professor of Eco- 
nomics in New York University. 


And almost with one accord they bring this 
unsophisticated, receptive temperament to the 
deep wells of civilization, where the intensity 
of their thirst becomes apparent. They are 
continually leaving the keen, thin atmosphere 
of their native society to expand and ripen in the mellow and bril- 
liant world to which Mr. James invites them, and which returns 
them rejoiced, or sometimes chastened, but singularly unspotted 
and unimpaired, for, unlike many of the pilgrims in search of ex- 
perience with whom literature has concerned itself, these people, 
cerated by Mr. James in the image of America, present an im- 
penetrable. surface to the demoralizing influences of the spec- 
tacle which they find so alluring. They receive the beauty of the 
vision and maintain their integrity of soul. They are as sound as 
the picked apples of their orchards, and they are made to assist at 
situations both ugly and mean without either losing their fine moral 
constancy or showing themselves priggishly insensitive.” 

In Strether, the leading character of “The Ambassadors,” we 
have, says Miss Cary, “the ideal American as Mr. James beholds 
him incarnate.” “A freshness of heart and soul that is not youth, 
but that to the crude eye simulates it; a temperament fine and rich 
and warm, in which the seeds of experience, once dropped, spring 
instantaneously into blossom and fruit; a mild and genial kindli- 
ness, the key to precious intimacies, an appreciation of the more 
delicate delights of civilization so keen as to inflict suffering: the 
perfection of desire toward the right and of knowledge of what 
makes the right—these, in Strether, combine to form that American- 
ism for which Mr. James has the tenderest sentiment, the most loyal 
respect.” Milly Theale, in “ The Wings of a Dove,” is another typi- 
cal American product, “ whose texture, when the crash reveals it, 
proves to be exquisite in fineness, and quite without the stain of 
self-seeking.” Of course there are Americans of a different kind. 
There are Madame Merle and Gilbert Osmond, Olive Chancellor 
and Mrs. Tristram, Roderick Hudson and Caspar Goodwood ; 
but, “interesting as these are, they are not the real thing.” We 


quote, in conclusion : 


“If Mr. James, after many years of what his critics deprecate 
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as expatriation, has not merely preserved, but has intensified his 
sensitiveness to all that is sweet and sound in the American com- 
position, it is not, therefore, the case that he finds in America the 
Land of his Heart’s Desire. He has chiefly exploited it as a place 
from which to escape whole-hearted to the homes of traditions 
and symbols, of faint fragrant messages from the past, and long- 
established institutions. . . . New York, despite its cleverness in 
originating Milly Theale, appears to little advantage.in the refer- 
ences she makes to it; those ‘ American references, with their be- 
wildering immensities, their confounding moneyed New York, their 
excitements of high pressure, their opportunities of wild freedom, 
their record of used-up relatives.’ It is thrown out at the same 
time that Boston is a city in which one finds ‘ a particular peace’ 
beyond the power of New York to bestow, a city which may be 
_ counted upon to help you ‘ feel your situation as grave’ under the 
discipline of life or death. Such attributions are amusing and 
discerning, and frankly unsympathetic. Mr. James is too deeply 
enamored of art, the outcome of ‘ Silence and slow Time,’ to be 
patient with any form of life that dissipates the esthetic inclination 
or confuses the esthetic effect.” 


\ *“PARSIFAL” IN ENGLISH. 


a HE first performance of Wagner’s “ Parsifal” in English was 

given by Henry W. Savage’s company at the Tremont The- 
ater, Boston, on October 17. Judging from the comment in the 
Boston papers, the production was an artistic triumph, surpassing 
even reasonable expectations. The Boston 7ramscript character- 
izes the production as “ truly admirable”; and the Boston Herald 
says: 

“Mr. Savage has a satisfactory answer to all criers of ‘ Sacri- 
lege,’ to all doubters of the possibility of the success of ‘ Parsifal’ 
in English; the answer is the performance of the music drama by 
his company, for the performance . . . was in many respects uni- 
formly excellent, and in some respects it was fully as good as per- 
formances at Bayreuth or at the Metropolitan Opera House, if in 
these same.respects it was not better.” 


The Boston /Journa/ comments: 


“The principal singers gotten together for this initial perform- 
ance were exceedingly satisfactory, and one, at least, splendidly 
competent. That one was Mr. Putnam Griswold, a young Ameri- 
can who has studied for five years under the best of the foreign 
masters, and who has sung in opera at Frankfort. His Gurne- 
manz was a model of beautiful singing, and sincere, unaffected, in- 
teresting acting. That such an artist can spring unknown upon 
our stage into such complete understanding of the Wagnerian 
style, and with such an admirable voice to reinforce it, is a pleas- 
ant thing to note. 

“ Naturally much interest centered in the Kundry of Mme. Kirk- 
by-Lunn, for she is well known to Boston and is a woman of large 
reputation in England. Vocally she is an excellent exemplar of 
Wagnerian réles. She has power, intelligence of phrasing, a cer- 
tain poignant appeal in her tones, which are not sensuously beau- 
tiful, and an earnestness that counts for much. As an actress she 
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has more solidity than genius, more quiet depth than emotional 
charm. She wasa Kundry terribly in earnest, but not wholly en- 
dowed with the lure that Richard Wagner imagined. 

“The others may be praised for the many excellences they ex- 
hibited. Mr. Pennarini, the Parsifal, is a handsome man, who 
played the réle with just the right touch throughout. As a singer 
he has a fresh and virile voice, often pleasant, but as often boister- 
ous and without finesse. He can and should sing more effectively - 
than he does. But his nobility as an actor was unmistakable, and 
he gave the immensely difficult scene with the penitent Kundry a 
reverential tenderness that stamped him as a man of ability. Mr. 
Johannes Bischoff was a forceful and highly suggestive Amfortas, 
displaying a sonorous voice to advantage, and Mr. Homer Lind 
played Klingsor, the magician, with crafty favor. He, too, sang 
admirably. 

“The music of the outside chorus in the grail scenes was very 
beautifully given, and the flower-maidens sang their amorous 
strains very effectively. The scenic effects were of great beauty 
and richness, and the costumes appropriate and artistic. 

“Mr. Walter H. Rothwell conducted with spirit, taste, and un- 
derstanding, and did wonders with the necessarily limited orches- 
tral resources at his command.” 


The English text used is by Margaret Glyn, who has endeavored 
to translate in the original sequence and to preserve intact the ac- 
cent and rhythm of the lines. 





NOTES. 


A THREE-ACT comic opera, “‘ Knight Roland,” by Haydn, has been discovered 
in the Palm Garden Library at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


A “ Progressive Stage Society” has been organized in New York for the pur- 
pose of “ producing modern social dramas of progressive tendencies” and of 
“holding lectures and discussions on great dramatists and their works.” The 
secretary of the society is Julius Hopp,and Mrs. Richard Hovey and Bliss Carman 
are actively interestedin its plans. Bjérnson’s “ Beyond Human Power” (second 
part) will probably be the first stage production of the society. 


Boston University has issued a circular inviting opinions on the proposal to 
hold an international conference for the purpose of adopting a “ universal alpha- 
bet” by which to indicate the pronunciation of words in the leading European 
languages. Among those who are in sympathy with this project may be men- 
tioned Dr. Paul Passy, secretary of the International Phonetic Association, 
Paris; the Rev. Dr. I. K. Funk, editor of the Standard Dictionary; and E. 
Benjamin Smith, editor of the Century Dictionary. Correspondence in relation 
to the matter is in charge of Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., of Boston University. 


Mr. WILL L. FIncH, secretary of the Cincinnati Industrial Bureau, writes 
to us as follows: “In an article in Everybody's Magazine for August. of which 
an abstract is published in THE LITERARY DiGEst of September 1o, a list of 
cities in which great orchestras exist is given, and the interest which was aroused 
and resulted in their organization is credited to Theodore Thomas. Singularly 
enough, however, Cincinnati, which has had a Symphony Orchestra to be ranked 
with the greatest for the past ten years, organized and supported by a few enthu- 
siastic women, who had been interested in the festivals, is entirely omitted. But 
beyond this, there is no credit given to the Cincinnati festivals as the primal 
force which induced the formation of these organizations. The great Chicago 
orchestra itself, with Theodore Thomas as its organizer and conductor, would not 
have been formed had not the men who were the leading spirits been familiar 
with the work done by Thomas in the Cincinnati festivals. With the exception 
of one festival held in New York City and two in Chicago, there has been no at- 
tempt to give festivals on the same plane for the reason that without the wonder- 
derful work of Theodore Thomas and his personal supervision they could not 
take the same position. His work in the Cincinnati festivals will remain a 
monument to him.” 
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CARICATURES OF THE RECENT 


WAGNER FESTIVAL IN MUNICH. 
—Simplicisstmus (Munich). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE MENTAL ELEMENT IN FATIGUE. 


HAT a person apparently prostrated by fatigue may still ex- 

ert powerful strength when a proper appeal is made to his 

mind or to his emotions, is well known. That this is due, not to 

the addition of energy from outside, but to the removal of a kind 

of mental inhibition that has prevented him from using energy that 

is still stored in his organism, is asserted in an article in Cosmos on 

“The Psychology of Fatigue,” signed “L. M.” The writer be- 

lieves that the tired man, at least in the early stages of his fatigue, 

is so simply because he believes himself to be so; and he adduces 
numerous interesting facts in support of this view. He says: 


“Fatigue is a complex phenomenon; its most apparent manifes- 
tation is the gradual diminution of functional power—the difficulty 
of continuing work that has been begun. But there is in fatigue a 
considerable psychic element. ‘The physical phenomena that are 
the consequence of prolonged labor give to the mind the autosug- 
gestion of the impossibility of acting, considerably before this im- 
possibility really supervenes. M. Dubois, of Berne, has with jus- 
tice dwelt on this fact. He says: 

“* Soldiers are on the march; they have traversed a long road. 
They can go no farther and lie down by the roadside, declaring 
that they are incapable of going another step. Let an officer ap- 
pear who knows how to raise the mora/e ot his troops, and let him 
order the band to play, and you will see these men take up their 
march almost at a quickstep. 

“*Were these men worn out? No; for in that case it would 
have been necessary to give them rest or food, or to leave them 
where they might be picked up by the ambulance. They were 
tired; but under the influence of fatigue their morale had weak- 
ened, and they viewed their fatigue through the magnifying-glass 
of their pessimism. The word of their chief, the music, put new 
life into them, enabling them to resume théir march. The-knowl- 
edge of imminent danger, or of the’ presence of an enemy, would 
have acted in the same way and given them again the use of their 
legs.’ He adds: 

“* IT do not wish to assert that an action on the senses can have 
no direct influence on the muscular force; various physiological 
experiments seem to show that it may. But I refuse to recognize 
any so-called “dynamogenic” action in the facts here detailed. 

“* Encouragement creates no force; it can only set free preex- 
istent energies. Rest and food alone can restore to an organ the 
strength that it lacks, the former enabling the cell to eliminate its 
toxins and the latter carrying to it nutritive material. 

“* A psychic excitant acts in another way on the elements of the 
thinking brain, which are much more delicate and mobile. It dis- 
sipates sad humors and what we call fatigue. Finally, just as the 
conviction of powerlessness makes one powerless, strength may re- 
turn again with the feeling that one possesses it.’ _ 

“M. Tissié, in his interesting work on‘ Fatigue and Physical 
Training,’ cites several examples of this psychic influence : 

“* During the bicycle race from Paris to Brest and return, Ter- 
ront, overcome by sleep after 66 hours on the road and three nights 
without rest, fell by the way. He had no wish to go on, but his 
brother urged him to do so. He was replaced on his machine, and 
after moving along hesitatingly for a few minutes he started off in 
excellent form and won the race in a brilliant finish. 

“* After his ride of 1,000 kilometers [621 miles], which had lasted 
42 hours, this same rider . . . affirmed that he could do roo kilo- 
meters more, if they would place him again in the saddle. 

“* Victory does not belong always to the army that can boast of, 
the fewest casualties, but to that which knows how to resist psy- 
chically and to advance at the proper moment.’ 

“Examples are numerous: ‘ A battle lost,’ said Suvaroff to Jo- 
seph Le Maistre, ‘is a battle that is believed to be lost.’ ‘ There 
are in war,’ said Prince Frederick Charles after Rézonville, in 
1870,‘ other factors besides those of tactics or strategy, namely, 
those of moral superiority, and there are cases where we should 
rely on the latter in the face of the former.’ 

“* European states,’ wrote M. F. Regnault, ‘ accumulate formi- 
dable engines of war; fortresses, cannon, guns—all are of the last 
degree of perfection. The number of combatants is immense; it 
is anation inarms. But is any thought taken for the moral fac- 
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tor? Evidently not. And nevertheless this moral factor is the 
whole thing, with millions of people suddenly torn from their fire- 
sides and filled with fear. Formidable masses without cohesion— 
a terrible instrument that no hand knows how to wield. The moral 
element is the king of battles.’ 

“ Above the muscular act stands a psychic act, conscious and su- 
perior.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ACTION OF WOOD ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PLATE. 


CURIOUS property of wood, whereby it is able to photo- 

graph itself in the dark, is described by Dr. William J. Rus- 
sell, ina paper read before the London Royal Society last June 
and printed in ature (London, September 22). Says Dr. Rus- 
sell: 


“It has been shown in former papers that many substances are 
capable of acting on a photographic plate in the dark and produ- 
cing a picture of them- 
selves. Further investi- ° 
gation shows that this 
property belongs prob- 
ably to all woods, some, 
however, being _ much 
more active than others. 

“To obtain a picture 
the wood has to be in 
contact with, or at a 
little distance above, the 
photographic plate, and 
has to remain there for 
times varying from half 
an hour to eighteen 
hours, and to be at a 
temperature not higher 
than 55° C. [131° F.]. 

“The wood of the 
conifers is very -active, 
and gives pictures which 
are very definite. The illustration is a picture of a section of 
a branch of a Scotch fir, and shows well the rings of spring and 
autumn growth. It is remarkable that the former are very active, : 
producing in this picture the dark rings, and so with the other pic- 
tures, the part which is active in the original is dark in the picture. 
The rings seen in the wood are very sharp and strongly pronounced 
in the picture. If the action exerted on the plate be owing to the 
presence of hydrogen peroxid, as has been previously suggested, 
no doubt it is produced by the resinous bodies present in the wood, 
but it is remarkable that there is no action from the dark autumn 
wood. Experiments described in the full paper show that resin 
exists in the dark rings, but apparently under such conditions that 
it can not escape. Other members of the pine group have been 
experimented with and have been found to behave in the same way 
as the Scotch fir. 

“With the spruces the action on the plate is not so definite and 
well marked; the white wood is always active, but in some cases 
the dark rings are also active, and the pictures are not so sharp as 
with the firs. Larch-wood gives a very interesting result, for the 
picture is the reverse of that of the Scotch fir, that is, the dark 
rings in the wood are the active rings and the light rings are inac- 
tive. 

“With regard to woods other than conifers, oak and beech are 
both active and give very good pictures, so also does acacia (Ro- 
binia), Spanish chestnut, and sycamore; on the other hand, ash, 
elm, horse chestnut, plane are comparatively but slightly active. 

“ Many foreign woods are very active, but as the annual rings are 
often not well developed, the pictures they give are of a somewhat 
different character. The African blackwood, rosewood, cocobola, 
and many others are very active. Several of the foreign woods 
have a ring of white wood which is quite inactive. 

“ Knots in a wood generally, but not always, give a good picture. 
Some of the resin in immediate contact with the knot is in some 
cases but little active. The marked difference in properties of 
resins from different sources is described, and it is shown how dif- 
ficult it is to remove it so that the wood shall be no longer active. 





PHOTO OF SECTION OF FIR-TREE, TAKEN IN 
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Soards that have been exposed to the air for a long time, an oak 
box a hundred or more years old, rotten wood from the stump of a 
tree, and even bog wood have all been found to be stillactive. . 

“In certain cases the picture obtained on the plate does not re- 
semble the markings which are visible on the wood. With some 
woods this more commonly occurs than with others. That this 
picture is persistent in the wood is shown by fresh sections giving 
the same result. The true bark of a wood is apparently quite with- 
out action on a photographic plate, so is the internal pith of a 
plant.” 


OUR SLOW NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 
W HY does it take twice as long to build a war-ship in the 
United States as in Europe? That this is the fact and 
that it is due to preventable causes, are the assertions of Joseph R. 
Mr. Oldham 
charges that our naval constructors do not stick to their plans, but 


Oldham, writing in Cassier’s Magazine (October). 


waste time in all sorts of fruitless alterations, and that the specifi- 
cations furnished by them to contractors are vague and indefinite. 
He says: 

“If the largest battle-ships can be built in British and continen- 
tal yards within two years, is it not possible for the United States 
to build her largest battle-ships in much less time than the four or 
five years now occupied in the completion of these structures? 

“It would seem to the writer that if American engineers applied 
the same enterprise and energy to shipbuilding that they have de- 
voted to mining, steel-making, and bridge and locomotive build- 
ing, the result would bedifferent. As it is, America has not given 
her undivided attention for any great length of time to shipbuild- 
ing, and in merchant ship construction at least the country is dec- 
ades behind Great Britain, both as regards the time required and 
the cost of construction. 

“ Many of the world’s great buildings, the large cathedrals, for 
instance, were not built from original, full, and complete plans; 
such plans, if they ever existed, were doubtless lost or destroyed 
long before the buildings were finished ; these were delayed in con- 
struction, sometimes for decades, for lack of means, materials, or 
men. Such conditions as these do not appertain to the construc- 
tion in these days of a war-ship, which should be finished quickly 
to keep pace with the times, if not for economical reasons. 

“To accomplish this, the first desideratum is to have full, exact, 
and complete designs and detail plans of the hull. Are such plans 
supplied by the American Naval Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair? The answer to this basic question is, No. The designs 
given to contractors are far from complete, and are not accom- 
panied by proper detail plans. They are‘ general’ plans, outline 
plans, and are commonly called ‘ type’ plans. The specifications 
also are outline and typical. About the only things fixed and defi- 
nite about these documents are the general dimensions, the ap- 
proximate displacement, armor, armament, and speed of hull. 
The contractor is not given much more than this to guide him in 
working out the design and various details of construction of a 
war-ship, tho he must comply with all directions.” 


That there might be good points about this method the writer 
admits, provided time and money were of no value; but in prac- 


tise it is very wasteful. He says: 


“In the shipyard, plans are made only to be returned over and 
over again as unsatisfactory,and what seemed plain enough to the 
shipbuilder when making his estimate becomes now so complicated 
that the first year’s time of the contract is lost in finding a way to 
carry out the contract. There should be only one naval architect 
responsibie for the design of the vessel. Now there are three par- 
ties trying to do the work—the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
the superintending constructor, and the shipbuilder, and much time 
is lost in trying to harmonize the ideas of these three parties to the 
design. As the Bureau of Construction must finally decide, the 
time expended by the other two parties is in many cases simply 
time wasted, and retards construction work on the vessel. As an 
illustration of this, the author has authority for the statement that 
work on acruiser had to be stopped for seven months until the 
constructors at Washington could decide just what the course of a 
pipe should be. 

“It is not uncommon to see bulkheads, bunkers, hatchways, 
turrets, hawse-pipes, and chain lockers materially altered after the 
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hull is all plated and the ship ready for launching. The writer has 
seen the bottom cut into for fitting torpedo-tubes after the launch- 
ways were placed, and gun ports altered after the ship was afloat, 

“In brief, it would be difficult to put one’s finger upon a single 
element in the structure of some vessels and say, * this is actually 
finished as it was originally designed.’ Even the very lines are 
changed, and it is no exaggeration to say that material alterations 
are commonly effected in government ships from stem to stern and 
from keel to truck while building. 

“The workmen become demoralized by these continuous altera- 
tions. They say,‘ What is the use of taking trouble over these 
parts or in pushing the work along? We know that it will never 
be carried out on these lines.” The worst feature of this condition 
of atfairs is that in many cases such changes are mere alterations 
and not improvements.” 


Mr. Oldham believes that much of this is due to the fact that our 
naval constructors spend too much time in studying the theory of 
their profession and not enough in the workshop. They do not 
seem to be capable of pushing work along, and the work must be 
pushed ii we are to finish our ships on time. The writer would 


build vessels on the following plan: 


“Let there be always on the board at least one vessel of every 
type, in the designing stage, and when the modifications are pre- 
sented these should be formulated on the corresponding design. 
That would seem to be the proper way to develop ideas. Talking 
and writing will not do it. Ideas must be delineated to be dis- 
cussed and understood, and, when so perfected, why not let them 
be embodied on the latest ‘ unapproved’ design? When, how- 
ever, a design reaches the ‘ approved’ stage, let it be like the law 
of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. 

“The ship so designed and constructed, say, in about twelve 
months’ time, will be of a more modern type than her ‘ improved’ 
sister ship which may have been building for three or four years. 
A large ship can not be entirely remodeled by all practicable alter- 
ations. 

“Therefore the author inclines toward the opinion that the 
vessel which is begun and finished within a year, without any 
changes or alterations whatsoever, will be a more up-to-date ship 
than the one launched at the same time which may have been 
under construction for three or four years, even tho she have all 
practicable improvements embodied in her hull.” 





To Cure Disease by Washing Out the Blood.—A 
new method of freeing the blood from toxic substances in disease 
is proposed in a paper recently presented to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, by Dr. Charles Repin. Says Zhe Scientific American, 
in a note on the subject: 


“ By a special apparatus which he uses, he literally washes the 
blood by drawing off the serum and replacing it by an artificial 
serum formed of a saline solution. In this way the corpuscles are 
furnished with a fresh liquid and the serum containing the poison- 
ous substances is eliminated from the body. To carry this out, the 
blood, which is taken by aspiration from a punctured vein, is at 
once mixed with eight or ten times its volume of a saline solution. 
The mixture is sent into a centrifugal separator which is so ar- 
ranged that all the blood-corpuscles are coliected at one point. 
They are taken from the separator by a pump which reinjects 
them into the system at once. The apparatus is entirely automatic 
and works continuously. It extracts the plasma with all the toxic 
products and replaces it by an artificial serum. No harm is done 
to the corpuscles, which do not suffer from their short passage to 
the outside. M. Repin’s method has been applied at the Pasteur 
Institute. The apparatus is operated by a horizontal shaft which 
revolves at a high speed. The shaft carries four arms projecting 
at right angles and each arm has a conical chamber mounted on 
the end. The shaft and chambers are traversed by a system of 
tubes which allow three functions to be carried out: First, the 
blood mixture is brought into the chamber; second, the globules 
are separated and provided with the right amount of liquid for re- 
constituting the original volume; third, the surplus of the diluting 
liquid is drawn off. The apparatus contains a number of details 
which are necessary to prevent coagulation of the blood and make 
it work successfully. These will no doubt be illustrated in a 
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succeeding description. By simply passing the blood through the 
apparatus all the operations are carried out automatically and the 
reconstituted blood is returned to the system, after having been 
washed entirely free from the toxic matter it may have absorbed. 
Dr. Repin is now demonstrating the physiological effects of this 
method.” 





TO EXPLORE THE EARTH’S INTERIOR. 


A N exploring expedition which should consume eighty-five 

years of time and $25,000,000 of money and yet penetrate 
only twelve miles from its starting-point would be something of a 
novelty. Such an expedition was proposed at the recent annual 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
by Charles A. Parsons, the inventor of the steam turbine bearing 
his name. Mr. Par 
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such borings made during the year. The Survey will furnish to 
any well-driller who will agree to save samples of borings, pocket 
memorandum-books for keeping a log of the borings and canvas 
bags in which samples of each stratum penetrated can be preserved 
and forwarded to the Survey at Washington free of postage.” 





ARE WE BECOMING VEGETARIANS? 


E HAT we Americans, as a people, are distinctly tending to- 
ward vegetarianism, and that we are greatly benefiting 
thereby, is asserted in an article entitled “How the American is 
Changing His Food,” contributed by F. W. Hewes to Pearson's 
Magazine (October). This writer bases his statements on the 
statistics of the last census. He says: 
“We are becoming more and more a nation of vegetarians. 
“In the matter of mut- 





sons’s expedition would 
journey straight down- 
ward, and his plan is 
only a novel scheme for 
exploring the crust of 
the earth. Saysa writer 
in Engineering News : 


“He pointed out that 
our knowledge of the 
character of the earth’s 
crust is really based on 
very meager data. The 
greatest distance to 
which man has _ pene- 
trated toward the inte- 
rior of the earth, either 
by mine shafts or by 
deep borings, is little 
over a~mile, and our 
only knowledge of what 
lies deeper is based on 
study of the strata up- 
turned in past geologic 
ages and on observa- 
tions of volcanoes, 

“To explore the 
earth’s crust to a much 


Meat Foods 









ton, for instance, every 
Analyses Sf Food Groups 100 Americans in 1850 
1900 consumed 94 sheep, 
nearly a sheep to each 
man, woman, and child ; 
in 1900 the consumption 
had been reduced to 50 
sheep to every 100 per- 
sons—a reduction of al- 
most half. More re- 
markable still has been 
our turning from pork: 
118 hogs to every 100 
persons in 1850—more 
than one hog for each 
man, woman, and child 
—to 43 hogs in 1900. 
We are still large eaters 
of beef, however, tho 
here, too, there is a re- 
duction of 20 per cent. 
from 25 beeves to 100 
persons in 1850 to 20 
beeves in 1900. 

“But what of milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs, and 
poultry, which must be 
considered as meat 
foods in contradistinc- 








lower level, Mr. Par- 
sons suggested that a 
shaft be sunk to a great 
depth. At intervals of 
half a mile or so stages would be constructed to avoid the well- 
known difficulties in hoisting directly from great depths, and the 
whole machinery would of course be driven by electric power. By 
selecting a site where water-bearing strata would not be penetrated 
and providing a huge brine-circulating system to cool the shaft at 
the bottom, Mr. Parsons believed it to be possible to sink a shaft 
to a depth as great as 12 miles. The work, however, would oc- 
cupy no less than 85 years, and the cost he set at $25,000,000. Natu- 
rally private capital would not be attracted by such an enterprise, 
but Mr. Parsons suggested that some national government might 
undertake it as a contribution to human knowledge, which he 
deemed might easily far exceed in value anything that has resulted 
from the many millions spent on explorations in the Arctic seas. 

“It need hardly be said that Mr. Parsons’s proposal is interest- 
ing at present only as a curiosity of the imagination, but he is un- 
doubtedly correct in his statement that greater knowledge of the 
earth's crust is desirable. 

“ As a practical matter, knowledge of the nature of the earth’s 
crust at depths of a mile or less would appear likely to be of more 
direct value to the race than investigations to find what may exist 
at depths out of reach for any commercial purpose. At present 
such investigations of the earth’s crust as have been made in deep 
well borings have very largely gone unrecorded, and the knowledge 
that might have been thus gained has been lost. To remedy this 
defect in future the United States Geological Survey has just per- 
fected plans for the systematic collection and preservation of rec- 
ords of deep well borings, and will publish annually a record of 


CHART SHOWING CONSUMPTION OF FOOD PRODUCTION IN 1900, ESTIMATED BY MONEY tion to those which 
VALUES. 
Courtesy of Pearson's Magazine. 


are strictly vegetarian? 
Here, too, tho the statis- 
tics do not cover the 
whole period of fifty years, we find interesting changes; mostly 
large increases. For example: In 1880 the supply of eggs was 920 
dozen for each 100 persons, and in 1900 it reached 1,700 dozen. In 
the same period the supply of dairy products increased by more 
than threefold. The only dairy product showing a decrease is 
cheese : fifty ) a’s ago each person ate 4% pounds annually; in 
1900 the amount had dropped to one-half pound. 

“ Reducing all these various meat products to a common denomi- 
nation—dollars and cents—we find that our meat diet as a nation 
has decreased in fifty years by about 36 per cent. 

“Striking as this result is, none of us will take it as evidence 
that we eat less generously than our ancestors. Indeed, Ameri- 
cans as a people never fared better in food than they do to-day. 
To make up for the decreased meat diet there is but one way to 
turn. Have we increased our vegetable food—our wheat, corn, 
oats, potatoes, garden vegetables, fruits, sugar? 

“The census here also gives interesting results. In 1850 Ameri- 
cans consumed 430 bushels of wheat for each 100 persons; in 1900, 
623 bushels—a very marked rise. Corn and potatoes give very 
similar percentages of increase.” 


One of the most interesting changes shown by these statistics is 
in the consumption of oats, presumably on account of the improved 
methods of the manufacture of oatmeal; 90 bushels in 1850 to 386 
in 1890—over fourfold in forty years. A decrease in the consump- 
tion of oatmeal in the last decade, during which it has dropped 
from 386 to 361 bushels for each 100 persons, is probably due to the 
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substitution of other “ cereal” and “ breakfast” foods, which have in 


some families wholly taken the place of oatmeal. To quote again: 


“ Over against this increase in the consumption of the great vege- 
table foods is to be recorded a loss in some of the minor vege- 
tables. Sweet potatoes drop from over a bushel and a half per 
each person in 1850 to about a half bushel in 1900. Rye, buck- 
wheat, beans, and peas taken together, drop from nearly a bushel 
and a half to about two-thirds of a bushel. The buckwheat-cake 
isn’t as popular as it was, and we don’t hear so much of pork and 
beans as our grandfathers did. These loss items, however, are so 
small a part of the whole that their effect in holding back the rec- 
ord of increase in vegetable food consumption is not important. 

“ Take now the market-garden products, fruits,and sugar. Any 
one who will stop a moment and think of the present-day grocery 
store with its rows upon rows of inviting canned goods—tomatoes, 
corn, peas, beans, and all manner of fruits, and of the excellent 
displays of green vegetables and fresh fruits, from huckleberries to 
watermelons, will find himself convinced of the important part 
these foods play in our common diet. And then our candy item, 
our preserves item; no one whose memory can supply a compari- 
son of the candy stores of thirty years ago with those of to-day can 
fail to be impressed with the increase of sugar consumption. 
Here, indeed, the figures tell a striking story: in 1850 each man, 
woman, and child in America ate 23 pounds of sugar; in 1900, 65 
pounds of sugar. And in the twenty years since 1880 the con- 
sumption of market-garden products and fruits has increased more 
than threefold. 

“ Again, as in the case of meat foods, bringing all these various 
products gains and losses into the harmony of dollars and cents, 
we see an increase in the consumption of vegetable products of 
over So per cent. 

“In brief, then, our meat food in fifty years has decreased by 
36 per cent. and our vegetable food has increased by 80 per cent.” 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN THE. WAR. 


E now have some interesting information regarding the opera- 

tions of the Chinese steamship Hazmun, which was char- 

tered by the London 77mes and equipped with the DeF orest wireless 
telegraph system for the purpose of gathering war news in the Far 
East. Her career, while comparatively short, seems to have been 


highly successful. Says an editorial writer in Cassier’s Magazine : 


“The reason given for the sudden cessation of operations was 
that the steamship required repairs and had proceeded to a Japa- 
nese port for that purpose. It developed later, however, that the 
movements of the vessel had been restricted by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to points south of Pillar Rock on the Chinese coast, which 
restrictions had the practical effect of putting the Haimun out of 
commission. One reason for placing these restrictions on the 
movements of the vessel is said to be that the Hazmun’s wireless 
transmission interfereu with the Japanese wireless operations up to 
a distance of one hundred miles. Another possible explanation 
may be that the news gathered, or that might be gathered, by the 
Haimun, as to the operations of the Japanese, and sent out to the 
four corners of the earth by cable, from Wei-hei-wei, where the 
wireless shore station was situated, did not accord with the well- 
established policy of the Japanese and, indeed, all naval and mili- 
tary authorities, to conceal their actions inevery possible way from 
the enemy. If this policy prevails hereafter, as no doubt it will, 
the gathering of war news by wireless telegraphy or otherwise may 
be as difficult a matter at sea as it now appears to be on Jand. 

“On one occasion when the Haiun was within twelve miles of 
Port Arthur the vessel was brought to by a shot from the Russian 
war-ship Bayan. She was presently boarded by two lieutenants, 
who proceeded to inspect her papers, the wireless telegraph appa- 
ratus, messages, etc. The correspondent of the London 77mes, 
Captain James, had, on the approach of the boarding crew, sent a 
wireless message to Wei-hei-wei, informing that station that they 
were about to be boarded by the Russians, and if nothing was 
heard from him within three hours to notify the commander of the 
British fleet at Wei-hei-wei and the London Zimes accordingly. 
During the inspection of the Yaimun all the guns on one side of 
the Bayan were kept menacingly trained on the hull of the former, 
and those on that ship were for a time uncertain as to their fate. 
The boarding officers, however, were suddenly recalled by excited 
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signals from ‘the Bayan, which immediately returned to Port 
Arthur. It was surmised by the Haimun’s officers as an explana- 
tion of the hurried return of the Bayan that the Russians had 
overheard wireless signals from Japanese war-ships. If this sur- 
mise be correct, and, indeed, whether correct or not in this par- 
ticular instance, the possibility of such an occurrence would indi- 
cate that wireless silence may sometimes be golden if by speech 
the enemy is apprised of his adversary’s presence or contemplated 
action. In this relation it may be noted that every telegraph oper- 
ator acquires a style of transmitting the Morse alphabet that is 
peculiar to himself and by which his sending may be recognized 
by his fellow operators as readily as by his voice. Indeed, it is 
also a fact that so simple a piece of automatic telegraph apparatus. 
as the well-known messenger call-box transmits the signals repre- 
senting the number of the box in so characteristic a manner that 
the central office clerk can determine from which box a call has. 
emanated long before the number of the box iscompleted. Hence 
it is easy to understand that some characteristic of transmission or 
of the code employed in wireless telegraphy might readily convey 
to an operator familiar with those characteristics a knowledge of 
the presence of a friend or enemy, even tho the signals themselves. 
may be unintelligible.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


REFERRING to an article on “ Bee Stings in Medicine,” recently quoted in this 
department from the New York Tridune, Dr. W. R. Andrews, of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., writes us: “ The poisonous principle of the honey-bee’s economy was. 
tested upon the healthy, its effect noted, and the remedy assigned a definite place 
in homeopathy perhaps a half-century ago. I believe one Brauns, in 1835, first 
directed attention to it,and Constantine Hering, soon after the middle of the 
last century, placed it upon an everlasting foundation by careful ‘ provings’ of 
the remedy, which indications hold to-day in just the same manner as when given 
by him, and the remedy has been in daily use by homeopaths ever since.” 

“* HAVING shown that the human body normally contains a minute quantity of 
arsenic, Prof. Armand Gautier has investigated the sources of the poison,” says 
The-American‘/nvertor. .“ He fends but little arsenic in the meat of oxen and 
calves, but a larger quantity in fish, and a high.proportion in mackerel and lob- 
sters. But little is contained in vegetables. Wheat, potatoes, Burgundy and 
other wines yield arsenic, and sea salt has considerable of it. The arsenic is 
eliminated from the human body. by the 
excretions, and especially by the cutting 
of the hair, beard,and nails. The curious 
observation is made that a bald-headed 
man may store up more of the poison than 
a man from whose head a good crop of hair 
is regularly cut.” 








“A BIG triple whistle, the largest ever 
constructed, has recently been put into use 
by the East St. Louis Electrical Railroad 
Company,” says The American Inventor. 
‘Four times a day this mammoth whistle 
is blown, and it can be heard for ten miles, 
north, south, east, and west. In being 
connected with an electric clock which is 
guaranteed not to vary five seconds in a 
year, this whistle will prove the most valu- 
able public time dispenser ever invented. 
Residents in the immediate neighborhood 
of the power-house anticipated all sorts of 
trouble when the big whistle was first talked 
about. They expected to hear only shrill 
and objectionable sounds every time the 
enormously big affair was blown off. But 
no one has had an opportunity to complain 
of discord at whistle time.” 
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LARGEST WHISTLE IN THE 
WORLD, 


Courtesy of The American Inventor, 




















Lorp CRoMER, of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, is reported, says The Railway and 
Engineering Review, as having recently made the following observations on 
the Cape to Cairo Railway: “I am quite confident that in view of the very 
great physical difficulties which would have to be encountered, the cost of con- 
structing any such railway would be altogether out of proportion to its utility. 
Iam, however, given to understand that this project—if it was ever seriously en- 
tertained—has now been abandoned, and that the idea of establishing communi- 
cation by rail and river between Cairo and Cape Town has been substituted in 
its place. This is altogethera different matter. A very difficult—if not the 
most difficult—part of the original project is thus abandoned, for it would no 
longer be necessary to construct a railway across the vast marshes lying, roughly, 
between the fifth and:tenth parallels of north latitude.” 

“ THE last census,” says Good Health,“ reveals the fact that several thousand 
women are engaged in occupations which are generally monopolized by men, and 
demonstrates that civilized women, as well as savage women, can follow the 
arduous pursuits which are usually considered suited to men only, provided they 
are prepared therefor by proper physical training.” The following summary is. 
quoted from The World’s Work: Stock raisers and drovers, 1,947; lumbermen, 
100; wood-choppers, 113; civil engineers and surveyors, 84; longshoremen, 18}. 
stevedores, 21; watchmen, policemen, 879; boatmen and sailors, 154; pilots, 5 ;. 
carriage and hack drivers, 43; railway baggage-men, 10; brakemen, 31; conduc- 
tors,7; switchmen and yardmen, 26; ship carpenters,6; masons, 167; plumbers. 
and fitters, 126; fishermen and oystermen, 1,805; miners and quarrymen, 1,370; 
blacksmiths, 196. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE DEMAND FOR “BUSINESS CLERGYMEN.” * 


yg a dominantly commercial era, such as our own, it is not sur- 

prising that the terminology of business should occasionally 
invade the precincts of religion. Not long ago a plea for “a 
church trust” was widely discussed in religious circles; and now 
appears an article (in Leslie’s Monthly, November), emphasizing 
the churches’ need of “business clergymen.” The writer, Mr. 
Arthur Goodrich, intimates that “lack of business ability is re- 
sponsible for most of the potential successes and actual failures in 
the ministry.” He adds: 


“ 


‘A good investment,’ that was what Dr. Conwell, of Philadel- 
phia, who has built up the largest church in America, says a church 
must be made to its members if it is to succeed. It is what Dr. 
Rainsford has made St. George’s, in New York, and what many 
others are making other parishes throughout the country.” 


St. Bartholomew’s parish in New York is cited as “ perhaps the 
most striking example possible” of the successful application of 
business methods to church work: 


“ Less than sixteen years ago aclergyman was called to two New 
York parishes. One was thriving, the other was standing still, the 
duty of existence growing heavier with each year of inactivity. He 
chose the latter church, because, as he said, ‘ there was more work 
todo.’ At that time his congregation was never large and bad 
weather often made it very small. It had a Sunday-school of less 
than fifty members and the Sunday services were practically the 
end of the week’s labor. People were moving rapidly farther up- 
town; the churches were going with them, and St. Bartholomew’s, 
at that time one of the smaller Episcopal parishes, while it was 
stubbornly holding its place, was gradually weakening. And so it 
was, comparatively inactive, half forsaken, when Dr. Greer came 
to it, cheerily, quietly, determinedly. 

“Dr. Greer left St. Bartholomew’s recently perhaps the most 
powerful single Protestant organization in the world, a church that 
spends more than two hundred thousand dollars a year, the old edi- 
fice remodeled and crowded to the doors of a Sunday morning, a 
parish house in the midst of the maelstrom of East Side life—which 
for all the varied activity within is only a center from which reach 
practical helping hands to needy people for miles around—six Sun- 
day-schools aggregating two thousand members, two in English, 
one in Armenian, one in Chinese, one in German, one in Swedish; 
industrial schools, clubs, an employment bureau that obtains po- 
sitions for one hundred people a week, a clinic that cares for one 
hundred and fifty people a day, a boarding-house for girls, and 
many other important cogs in an immense and constantly active 
machine of religious and philanthropic endeavor. It was built up 
piece by piece, getting greater support as it proved itself, just as 
any factory or business grows. Men invested their money for 
Christian and philanthropic work at St. Bartholomew’s for the 
same reason that they invested other money in certain railroads, 
because they felt that the man at the head knew how to use it, 
which probably also accounts for the fact that some churches are 
prosperous while many have large debts. 

“A glance at the financial statement of the church shows the 
solid basis on which the present achievement is built. The pew 
rents with the regular collections and offerings cover the current 
expenses, and some pews have been sold outright to families— 
among them the Vanderbilts—for five thousand dollars. Four 
special collections at the church, together with the income from 
two legacies, help the Parish House to a balance after spending 
nearly eighty-nine thousand dollars in its year’s work, including an 
annual pay-roll of employees amounting to more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars. The incomeeof the Parish House work pays nearly 
one-third of its total cost,and with the present organization nearly 
every society or bureau or club is approximately self-supporting, 
and the church gave last year upward of thirty thousand dollars to 
outside religious work. It also had a balance at the end of the 
year, : 

“There are hundreds of stories of work done by this parish every 
week that are vitally human and inspiring. An organization of 
men visiting Blackwell’s Island every week; the German pastor 
taking a newly landed emigrant from the dock to the company to 
which the employment bureau has sent him, going from this duty 
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to brighten some forlorn little German home and at night organi- 
zing native entertainments for his people to offset the attraction of 
the saloons; a musical director urging on the work of a number of 
glee clubs and of German and Chiinese choirs ; @ parish visitor find- 
ing a sick woman, in one of one thousand five hundred annual calls, 
and hearing a pitiful wish expressed for an orange; the superin- 
tendent of the Chinese gild renting stores for his people, teaching 
them arithmetic and writing, and buying American clothes for 
them; the Oriental mission preacher holding service in Turkish 
with a congregation of Armenians, Syrians, Turkish people, three 
Mohammedans from Egypt and one Coptic, or standing between 
the officials at Ellis Island and Persians just landed who speak the 
old Syriac tongue; the Girls’ Friendly Society giving dances in the 
Roof Garden in the summer; these furnish only a suggestion of 
the manifold work that the parish is doing.” 


The pastor of a successful “ working church” in an Eastern city 
is quoted as saying: “ The church is a temporal organization doing 
an entirely practical work. Business integrity is as necessary to 
its continuance and definite achievement to its advance as in any 
other temporal organization.” In this judgment Mr. Goodrich 
concurs. He concludes his article: 


“A man who enters the ministry has or should have certainly as 
great incentive to obtain results as the man who goes into business. 
And the minister who gives to his work the same forethought, the 
same dogged dctermination, the same self-thoughtless concentra- 
tion that makes a fortune for the business man, will necessarily 
bring the riches of achievement to his church. He may be lost in 
the dust of an inland village, or he may stand out brilliantly in the 
lights of the city streets, but in either place he will gain his end. 
And he will gain another which he will not have consciously 
sought, for inconsistent hnman nature, while it will continue to 
criticize him, will respect him morc than any one else in the world.” 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC GRIEVANCE. 


OMAN Catholic papers throughout the country are adopting 
a tone of indignant protest toward the Government in dis- 
cussing a peculiar phase of the Philippine educational problem. 
It seems that the American policy in the Philippines provides for 
the annual education of a hundred Filipino youths in the United 
States, and an official superintendent, William A. Sutherland, was 
recently appointed to carry out this plan. The first batch of stu- 
dents, upon arrival in this country, was distributed between about 
twenty educational institutions. Only two of the students, how- 
ever, were sent to Roman Catholic schools, and in this fact lies the 
source of the Roman Catholic discontent. Zhe Sacred Heart Re- 
view (Boston) declares that “a burning wrong” has been com- 
mitted, and 7he Ave Maria (Notre Dame) thinks that there have 
been “violation of principle, unjust discrimination, and betrayal 
of trust.” 7he Catholic Standard and Times (Philadelphia) com- 
ments: 

“The Treaty of Paris stipulated for the integrity of the Filipinos’ 
religious rights; this particular transaction does not look very like 
good faith. It isnot the intention to proselytize, no doubt; but the 
effect can hardly be anything else, unless the Catholic body keep 
a sharp eye upon the society into which these young strangers are 
thrown. Indifference as to their religious fate, or unconcern about 
it, is almost the same as proselytism—perhaps worse, since it may 
lead to total agnosticism.” 

Professor Sutherland has written an open letter to a prominent 
Roman Catholic in Philadelphia, justifying his course on these 
grounds: 

“Several hundred institutions have been considered and investi- 
gated more or less in selecting those for the Filipino students to 
attend, and I will say that for selecting every school that is now 
attended by them, there have been definite, tangible reasons. No 
choice has been haphazarded. There has been no more intention 
(nor any less) to disregard the Catholic schools than there has been 
to favor the Protestant schools. ...... 

“Not a single one of the Filipino students during all the innu- 
merable consultations that we have had on the subject of the 
schools that they were to attend, has ever asked me to be placed ip 
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a school because it was Catholic. We have never in a single case 
discussed the religion or denomination of a school that they were 
to attend, for its selection or rejection. 

“In conclusion, despite the harsh and unjust comments made in 
certain periodicals, I can not but feel that some good may come, and 
I should be much gratified if it would result in placing at our dis- 
posal data that will enable us to select for future consignments of 
Filipino students to America still better schools and still more 
adequate and appropriate boarding-places for these wards of 


ours.” 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION 
IN BOSTON. 


( *ENEROUS notices in the news columns of the daily papers 
J and a quite unusual volume of editorial comment, both secu- 
lar and religious, have been evoked by the sessions of the Trien- 
nial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, held in Bos- 
ton during the past month. The attendance of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury contributed to the interest, as well as to the dignity, of 
the congress, which, even without his presence, would have been 
More 


than eighty bishops, from all parts of the world, took part in the 


sufficiently distinguished by the character of its delegates. 


proceedings, marching with pomp and ceremony, and in full canoni- 
cal robes, to the opening service of the convention in Trinity 
Church. The sermon from Trinity pulpit, delivered by Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, N. Y., was devoted to the subject of Christian 
unity, and its conciliatory tone has won the commendation of Prot- 


estants and Roman Catholics alike. Bishop Doane said, in part: 


“What shall our relation be and our attitude to these other work- 
ersfor Christ? The spirit of it, the motive of it, the key to it, must 
be along the line of going back, behind the days of separation, to 
the great facts and the great truths which we have held in com- 
mon; of trying to detect the element of truth which there always 
is in error; of getting at the original substance to which something 


has been added or from which something has been taken, and 
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dwelling, but not controversially, upon that. If we car only find 
the place where the ways parted, is it not possible to find the place 
where they may meet again? Just as an illustration of the thought, 
it would be well, it seems to me, that while utterly unable to accept 
any thought of supremacy or of any Petrine episcopate in Rome or 
any Petrine successor in any bishop of Rome, it is easy to ac- 
knowledge a primacy, because of the antiquity of the Roman Sce 
and because of its splendid service in the early days, in maintain- 
ing the faith and the order of the church. Or, again, there is no 
need to push our protest against the teaching which destroys the 
reality of the Incarnation and disturbs the one mediatorship of the 
incarnate Son, into a forgetfulness of the fact that the Virgin 
Mother is‘ the blessed among women’ to whom the angel message 
gave this title because God had chosen her to be the bringer-forth 
of His Son. Denying the ‘ Roma locuta, causa finita,’ does not 
mean that the Catholic Church of all time and of all the world, 
speaking with consentient voice, hath not authority in controver- 
sies of faith as one of the three great witnesses to the truth, revela- 
tion, reason, authority. Rejecting a definition of the Eucharistic 
mystery which combines poor metaphysics with pure materialism, 
we are the freer to insist upon the reality of our Lord’s ‘ Body 
given, taken, and eaten after an heavenly and spiritual manner’ in 
the Holy Communion. We neither need nor dare to deny to the 
priest, nor take away from any burdened soul, the power and the 
privilege conveyed in our Lord’s words to the apostles, ‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost; whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted,’ 
because this has been exaggerated into the evils of compulsory 
confession and priestly direction, to the dulling and deadening of 
the individual men. Surely these are ways of 
‘lengthening and spreading’ that may make possible approaches 
to agreement with those who hold truth, tho it be in the distorted- 
ness of exaggeration. 

“In the same way we may deal with the later Protestant position, 
reaching out toward it to find and dwell on points that are held in 
common among us all.” 


consciences of 


At the opening session of the House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties (the practical legislative body of the convention) the Rev. Dr. 
R. H. McKim, of Washington, D. C., was elected chairman. 




















Photograph by Elmer Chickering & Co., Boston. 


BISHOPS ENTERING TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, AT THE OPENING SERVICE OF THE 
CONVENTION. 


Courtesy of 7he Churchman, 
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Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, was elected chairman of the 
House of Bishops, and assistant of the senior and presiding bishop, 
Dr. Tuttle, of Missouri. The result of the voting in both cases 
was held to indicate a decided victory for the “ Low-Church” 
party, and emphasized at the outset the predominant temper of the 
delegates. 

Ly far the most important debate of the convention revolved 
around the vexed question of divorce, and an entire legislative 
week was spent in the discussion of a proposed new canon on the 
subject. The existing canon of the Episcopal Church recognizes 
divorce for but one cause, namely, adultery, and sanctions marriage 
to the innocent party only. The canon proposed at Boston made 
this recommendation: 

“No minister shall solemnize a marriage between any two per- 
sons unless by inquiry he shall have satisfied himself that neither 
person has been or is the husband or wife of any other person then 
living from whom he or she has been divorced for any cause ari- 
sing after marriage.” 

This canon was adopted all but unanimously by the House of 
Bishops. Its spirit was also vigorously affirmed in a Boston mass- 
meeting at which Bishop Doane and Bishop Greer spoke. Chief- 
Justice Stiness, of Rhode Island, speaking both at the meeting and 
in the convention, added the testimony of his thirty years of expe- 
rience, estimating the number of divorces in this country at sixty 
thousand a year, and declaring his conviction that the great major- 
ity of those who seek divorces are impelled by the desire to marry 
again. The fight against the canon was led by the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Parks and the Rev. Dr. Huntington, who argued that an idealist 
policy too far in advance of public sentiment could only have the 
effect of nullifying the church’sinfluence. As aresult of the whole 
discussion, the House of Deputies rejected the canon by a small 
majority of votes, adopting in its place a compromise measure, 
which permits the remarriage of the innocent party toa divorce for 
the cause of adultery, after an interval of “not less than a year.” 

The differences of opinion manifested on the convention floor 
appear in the comment of the religious press. The New York 
Independent is in sympathy with those who voted against the pro- 
posed canon, and declares: 


“When a person finds that his or her. wedlock is irrevocably 
broken, he or she ought to be allowed and encouraged to remarry, 
because marriage is the most honorable, most moral, and the safest 
condition for an adult human being. The time and labor spent in 
trying to prevent innocent people from living in.an honorable estate, 
under pretense of honoring marriage, had better be spent in re- 
buking the actual social sins which break up homes. The men 
whose religion consists in making laws stricter than the laws of 
God or of nature are not only overdoing righteousness, but they 
make virtue odious.” 

The Roman Catholic point of view is voiced by the New York 
Freeman's Journal: 

“The problem the Episcopal convention is trying to solve is one 
for which it is to be hoped the Episcopal Church will find a solu- 
tion. But it is a case of a house divided against itself. In marked 
contrast is the attitude of the Catholic Church on the divorce ques- 
tion. She teaches that marriage is a sacrament instituted for man’s 
Spiritual welfare, as was every othersacrament. Hence her refusal 
to recognize divorce. She is now, as she has ever been, inflexibly 
opposed to it. A discussion such as has been going on for several 
days in the Episcopal convention could never take place in a coun- 
cil of Catholic ecclesiastics.” 

The question of the “ change of name,” which has been the sub- 
ject of so much discussion within the Protestant Episcopal Church 
during recent months, was dropped as inexpedient at this time. A 
Criticism of Bishop Potter’s indorsement of the “ Subway Tavern” 
in New York was also disposed of without debate. One of the 
important results of the convention was the quickening of the va- 
rious church societies to new activity in behalf of the causes of 
labor, temperance, etc.; another was the creation of a new bish- 
opric for Cuba. 
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THE VISIT OF PROFESSOR HARNACK, 


HE name of Adolf Harnack looms large just now in the the- 
ological controversy of Europe, and, in view of this fact, it 

is somewhat surprising that his visit to this country, for the pur- 
pose of attending the recent Educational Conference at St. Louis, 
has been almost unher- 
alded and unrecognized. 





*Professor Harnack is 
“probably the ablest 
and most distinguished 
theologian in the 
world,” says the New 
York J/udependent, as 
he is “unquestionably 
the leader of liberal the- 
ological thought in Ger- 
many.” Aninquiry into 
the sources of his power 
and influence is espe- 
cially appropriate at 
this time. 

That Professor Har- 
nack should have won 
such peculiar distinc- 
tion at the age of fifty- 














three is due, says Prof. 
Albert T. Swing, of 
Oberlin College, to a 


ADOLF HARNACK, D.D., PH.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
, ; ; University of Berlin, 
variety of causes. These 


‘causes are specified in an article in the Boston Congregationalist 


(October 1), from which we quote: 


“His popularity as a lecturer is hardly sufficient to account for 
his reputation at home and abroad. Nor can his renown be ex- 
plained even by the fact of his brilliant scholarship. Germany 
has produced many able scholars, some of whom have been more 
steady and accurate in judgment. But Harnack has been able to 
arouse peculiar interest because of the important field in which he 
has worked with such eager and indomitable industry. Here for 
the past thirty years he has been making brilliant studies, which 
he has at no time considered as final, but merely suzgestive con- 
tributions to a new recasting of the whole.” 


Harnack’s first work dealt with the heresies that beset the early 
Christian church, and opened the way for his later studies in 
apostolic history. Ten years ago he began to bring out the 
“Texts and Investigations for a History of Old Christian Litera- 
ture.” Later, he published his “ History of Early Christian Liter- 
ature to Eusebius” and “ History of Dogma.” To quote again: 


“If it was his ‘ History of Dogma’ which first made Harnack 
well known in England and America, he is generally better known 
from several of his smaller books, especially ‘ Christianity and 
History,’ ‘ Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism,’ 
and more recently ‘ The Essence of Christianity.” This last book 
has called out even more adverse criticism in Germany than was 
caused by his declaration that the Apostles’ Creed said either too 
much or too little for a creedal test. In‘ The Essence of Chris- 
tianity ’ he has probably shown the strength and the weakness of 
his position more fully than in any other of his productions. And 
German professors and pastors are very much divided in their esti- 
mate of his soundness. For, while he has many ardent admirers, 
especially among the younger men, the German public as it now 
stands is very much against him, and he seems at present to have 
more antagonists than any other German professor. 

“Dr. Ruprecht, who was one of the pupils of Harnack’s father, 
has written a book much larger than‘ The Essence of Christianity’ 
in most impassioned opposition to many of its statements. There 
are also such mild opponents as Drs. Lemme, Cremer, Walther, 
Otto Zoeckler, and many others.” 


Professor Swing concludes: 


“It is not surprising that American readers find Harnack one of 
the most difficult men to locate and keep located. One needs to 
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remember that he is following a man who has not been trained in 
drawing the lines of heresy as historical New England learned 
them in the Unitarian controversy. He has been one of the unfet- 
tered and largely unclassified lovers of religious truth. The key to 
the understanding of his apparently contradictory position is prob- 
ably furnished by the fact that he accepts the affirmations and 
negations of science and historical criticism just as he now finds 
them in his German world, and he does this all the more readily 
because he finds independent grounds for a vital faith in the reali- 
ties of the Christian life. He is devoted with true religious enthu- 
siasm to the person of Jesus Christ. The purely spiritual and ethi- 
cal are as great with him as with the best of his antagonists. And 
so from his own point of view we find him saying, very explicitly : 
* Let the plain Bible reader continue to read his gospels as he has 
hitherto read them; for in the end the critic can not read them 
otherwise. What the one regards as their true gist and import the 
other must acknowledge to be such.’” 


During his stay in this country Professor Harnack has lectured 
(in German) before Harvard University, the Boston University, 
and the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF PASTORAL VISITATION. 


Le Rev. Dr. John Watson (“ Ian Maclaren”) is impressed by 

a lack of the sense of pastoral duty on the part of many 
clergymen. He thinks that if the modern minister would visit his 
congregation oftener in their own homes, he would know better 
“how to preach and what to preach about,” and that, among 
other benefits, he would be delivered from “ one of the chief futili- 
ties of the pulpit,—preaching on academic subjects, which interest 
him very much and about which the people do not care one brass 
pin, or wearying himself with vain controversies which he thinks 
are most exciting, but which bore the people to death.” Dr. Wat- 
son says further (in 7he British Weekly, London): 


“How [except by pastoral visitation] is a minister to gather 
those facts of family life upon which his pastoral duty must be 
based ? For instance, the children who are ready for the Sunday- 
school; the young people who should be prepared for their first 
communion; the young men who are getting careless about re- 
ligion; the reason why some people are not communicants at all; 
the cause of irregular attendance at church, and such like informa- 
tion. And is it not likely that in pastoral visitation the secret sor- 
rows of the family will be told the minister, which would not be 
brought to his study except in an emergency, and which he might 
never guess for himself ? If there be an understanding between 
the minister and his people, then they are ready when he comes 
with many confessions, suggestions, questions, there is a confer- 
ence about affairs which sends away the minister a wiser man, and 
leaves the family happier, and both minister and family nearer to 
one another. Nothing is more revealing and nothing more touch- 
ing than the welcome a minister gets when he calls, and the in- 
tense satisfaction which is expressed about knowing him better 
when he has been in the home without his gown and band, or his 
pulpit voice. He who does not go home from a round of visita- 
tion with a more friendly heart to all mankind, and a more pas- 
toral feeling about his own people is not worthy to be an under- 
shepherd of Jesus Christ. With ordinary men the regularity of 
the people’s attendance at church depends upon the faithfulness 
of the minister’s care over them in their home, and while no one 
can calculate the good which has been done by the preaching of 
the gospel with care and unction from the pulpit, no one can exag- 
gerate the comfort and the help which people have received from 
a pastor’s faithful care. The preacher obtains audiences, the 
pastor makes a congregation.” 


In an article on “ The Minister as a Curate” (Homiletic Review, 
August), the Rev. W. J. Mutch, of New Haven, Conn., pursues 
a similar line of thought. He says in part: 


“It is very easy to say ‘ believe and live,’ but what about all 
those who never thought of disbelieving and yet do not live spiri- 
tually? Here is a man wno likes to go to church and hear a good 
sermon, but has no desire to unite with the church, no interest in 
the Bible, and is quite content to remain as he is. Here is one 
who is always saying and doing mean and aggravating things with- 
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out intending to hurt any one. Here are penurious piety, and 
hereditary prejudice, and chronic melancholy, and acute despond- 
ency. Here are fads as catching as the measles, such as whist 
and ‘ science’ and the ‘ cures’ and Tottenism. Here is a danger- 
ous habit in its incipient state. Here is causeless anxiety, and 
danger which has not awakened fear. Here are family troubles 
as private and as serious as the physician’s professional secrets. 
The list might be prolonged indefinitely, but they all require 
special treatment privately and can not be handled in the pulpit. 
If the minister is not a faithful curate in fact, whether in name or 
not, all these complaints must go uncared for or else be submitted 
to the religious quacks and humbugs that are sure to arise, like 
weeds in fallow ground, when there is nothing better to take their 
place.” 


The only means that have ever been found effective in dealing 
with such cases as those described, continues the writer, is “ close 
contact with some wise person of experience.” The minister “ is. 
generally the most natural person for this confidence,” since “he 
understands the case best and most easily,” and can treat it to the 
best advantage. “There ought to be a confidence equal to the 
confessional,” adds Mr. Mutch, “but it must come naturally and 
freely. . . . In no other way than this can the minister’s social 
call be justified.” We quote, in conclusion : 


“ Of course there will be a chorus of dissent, the burden of which 
will be that the minister is human and subject to the limitations of 
the flesh. As it is now, he has more ills and personal frailties in 
himself and others than he can bear comfortably; his life would 
be shortened if there were laid on him in a more definite way the 
‘cure’ of several hundred souls. No doubt there would be much 
that is unpleasant and wearisome, and yet it is not unlike the task 
of every physician. Tho the Master’s life was shortened, he did 
not shrink from bearing the sins of many, that he might be a 
proper curate of their souls. The good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep, and, if he is wise, he will give it in the way which 
will be most effective in saving them. In order to do so, there 
must be that intimate and personal confidence and spiritual one- 
ness which will necessarily make the pastor a sharer in the bur- 
dens and a guide and supporter in the weaknesses of the flock.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Canon of Christ Church and Profes- 
sor of Divinity in Oxford University, is delivering a course of lectures at the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, on “ The Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel.” 


THE Brotherhood of St. Andrew, which held its nineteenth annual convention 
in Philadelphia a few days ago, affords “convincing proof,” says The Church- 
man,“ that men to-day, as always, demand and respond to reality in religion.” 
It was founded twenty-one years ago by James L. Houghteling, a Chicago 
banker, and already represents 7 national organizations, 70 local assemblies, 2,500 
chapters, and 20,000 workers. The recent convention was the largest ever held, 
and was attended by more than 2,000 delegates. 


THE notable picture by Sigismund Goetze, “‘ Despised and Rejected of Men,” 
which was reproduced in THE LITERARY DiGeEst of September 3, has been 
ruthlessly damaged by vandal hands, while on exhibition at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Says The Christian Commonwealth (London): “ This outrage was one of of- 
fended religious susceptibilities. The assailant stepped over the barrier and 
plunged his walking-stick several times through the canvas. He was arrested after 
an exciting struggle, and gave as his reason for his conduct his conviction that 
the Crucifixion should not be made a money-making concern or an advertisement. 
Fortunately, none of the faces in the painting are injured, and it is believed that 
it can be satisfactorily repaired. Its value is estimated at £5,000.” 


Tue following extract from a recent letter of the Rome correspondent of the 
London Yad/et indicates a curious indifference to Roman Catholic journalism 
even in the city of Rome: “The oldest Catholic paper in Rome, the Voce 
della Verita, will cease publication on the last day of the present month, its 
staff joining the ranks of the Osservatore Romano. Rome is thus left with only 
one Catholic daily, the Osservatore, and that one very little read for a variety of 
reasons. Meanwhile the enemy of all shades have their Giornale, d’/talia, 
Tribuna, Messagero, Patria, Italie, Capitan Fracassa, Avanti. This fact is 
all the more surprising when it is remembered that the Catholic party in Rome is 
more numerous than all the other parties combined, and it is especially deplorable 
when it is remembered that all the opposition papers, no matter how much they 
differ among themselves, neglect no opportunity to cast discredit on the Holy 
See. Many explanations have been alleged for the want of success of Catholic 
papers here, but it is probable that one very obvious reason is quite sufficient to- 
account for the phenomenon: Catholic newspapers are not read because they do 
not give the news of the day. Happily an attempt is now about to be made to 
start a real Catholic ‘ newspaper’ in Rome.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


KUROPATKIN’S METHOD OF FIGHTING A 
BATTLE. 


(y= feature of Kuropatkin’s battles upon which European 

military expert attention inclines to fasten is the deficiency 
of all modes of communication between headquarters and the 
various corps during the progress of the operations. Even the 
friendly Paris Zemps sees reason to deplore the frequent miscar- 
riage of crucial maneuvers consequent upon imperfect transmission 
of orders. Growing out of this defect, it is presumed, is Kuropat- 
kin’s tendency to freedom of movement during battle. The Ger- 








THE PLAINT OF MILITARISM. 
“ There is slaughter ir. the far east, but alas! there is none in the west.” 
— Weakre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


wan experts in particular deem this a grave fault. The command- 
er-in-chief should always be found at his headquarters. When 
he rushes hither and thither, there is confusion in looking for him. 
Aides-de-camp and staff officers lose precious time. Kuropatkin 
affords a contrast to the Japanese commanders, thinks the Frank- 
Jurter Zeitung, for they remain placidly in one spot all day. Ku- 
roki is reported to have spent twelve hours beside a small stream, 
fishing and smoking, while his army was engaged in a vital turning 
movement at Liao-Yang. 

A serious failing in Kuropatkin, according to the Berlin Vor- 
warts and the anti-Russian Socialist organs of Germany, is his 
alleged improper use of his reserves. At the crisis of battle, says 
the Berlin daily, there comes a call for the reserves. By that time, 
however, Kuropatkin has practically used up his reserves in re- 
sponse to ill-timed appeals for reinforcements from every part of 
the field. The commander of genius, we are told, knows when to 
refuse these distracted appeals. ‘Tosum up the criticisms of these 
observers: Kuropatkin’s method of fighting a battle is defective in 
respect of choice of position, surveillance of the field throughout the 

perations, and handling of large units during a maneuver. But as 
regards the last-mentioned point, the military expert of the Paris 
Temps says: 


“Many excellent generals, even of those who have left names in 
history, have not hesitated to acknowledge themselves novices in 
this art. Desaix, for instance, declared that there was nothing 
greater ‘ in nature’ than the conduct of a battle. Joubert, a short 
time before his splendid death at Novi, wrote to Merlin: ‘I am 
not much of an expert at the combinations of war. I do not even 
know if they exist.’ Napoleon, after ten years of war, admitted 
that as general he knew no more of them than he did on his first 
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day. When, in proud consciousness of his talent, he added that 
two men only, Hannibal and himself, had known how to command 
a hundred thousand men, he did no more than emphasize the ex- 
treme difficulty of the art and the infinitely small number of men 
really capable of high command. But what would he have said if 
he could have foreseen that a century later a Russian. general 
would command in the Far East during the shock of 200,000 white 
soldiers against 200,000 yellow soldiers, and that before it was ac- 
curately known just how this general had acquitted himself of this 
superhuman task, there would be writers at Paris to instruct him 
by telegraph ? 

“ Napoleon, who never succeeded in any defensive battle, would, 
no doubt, have blessed the destiny that allotted to another than 
himself the responsibility of passing through such a test.”— 7rams- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





BRITISH RESISTANCE TO RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE 
ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


HE tragedy in the North Sea which has compelled the London 

press to take the Baltic fleet seriously at last, aggravates an 

Anglo-Russian discord which the case of the Ca/chas had already 
made acute. 

The Ca/chas isa British steamer of about seven thousand tons. 
She is engaged in the regular trade from Great Britain to the 
Far East and thence across the Pacific to British Columbia and 
United States ports. She left.Victoria (British Columbia) on July 
10 last on her return voyage to Japan, Hongkong, and Europe. 
But she was very much overdue at Yokohama before her owners 
heard of her arrival at Vladivostok. She had, it appears, been 
captured by the Vladivostok squadron, and .upon her arrival at 
Vladivostok itself was found to contain a port cargo of general 
merchandise for Japan, Hongkong, and Europe. 

But the cargo for Yokohama and Kobe, including, it would ap- 
pear, registered and unregistered United States mail, besides 270 
tons of flour, 125 tons of machinery, 215 tons of sleepers, and a 
quantity of raw cotton, led to a decision of the prize court at Vla- 
divostok which raises, thinks the London ews, a “ grave question 
of principle.” The flour, the cotton, and the sleepers were de- 
clared contraband. Of the mail, ninety bags were sent to their 
destination by the German steamer Avadia, which had also been 
seized, but which was later released. But some of this mail, 
alleged to have been registered, was, according to an unofficial ac- 
count, confiscated and opened by the Russian naval authorities. 
In the contraband feature of this incident, according to the London 
press (whose comments on the North Sea tragedy are not yet at 
hand), Great Britain is vitally interested, and as regards the seizure 
of mail matter, Russia is thought by our English contemporaries 
to have perpetrated a flagrantly wrongful act. A “legal” expert 
writes in the London Standard: 

“Is a steamship line, by the fact that, in the course of its ordi- 
nary business;-it is carrying letters to Japan, the servant of Japan 
and the enemy of Russia? Sucha position would be preposterous. 
A carrier of mails, without notice of their contents, can not be 
treated as an enemy, and is liable to no penalty for the perform- 
ance of acts done in the usual course of trade. Can, however, the 
mail-steamer be stopped and despatches, posted in the ordinary 
course, be seized? The present practise is that mail-steamers are 
not exempt from visit nor the mails from seizure. But Mr. Hall 
[the writer on international law] says on this point: ‘ The secrecy 
and regularity of postal communication is now so necessary to the 
intercourse of nations, and the interests affected by every detention 
of a mail are so great, that the practical enforcement of the bel- 
ligerent right would soon become intolerable to neutrals. Much 
tenderness would now be shown in a naval war to mail-vessels and 
their contents; and it may be assumed that the latter would only 
be seized under very exceptional circumstances. . . . At the same 
time, it is impossible to overlook the fact that no national guaran- 
tee of the innocence of the contents of a mail can really be afforded 
by a neutral Power.’ Mr. Hall suggests that immunity to mail- 
bags should be conceded on an official declaration that ao des- 
patches are being carried for the enemy; but that search should 
be allowed on reasonable grounds of suspicion being stated in 
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writing. The English Government has always held the view that 
certified mail-bags should be exempt from visit or seizure, and this 
view was adopted by the United States in the civil war. The great 
discomfort that will be caused if Russia is allowed to pursue her 
present course without protest can be seen from the fact that Japan 
can exercise her right to place a squadron in European waters and 
intercept Russian mail-bags. That she will do so may well be 
doubted, but certainly any serious interference with the Japanese 
business mail tempts some form of retaliation.” 


It is admitted by some London organs, on the other hand, that 
the state of international law, so far as the case of the Calchas is 
concerned, is somewhat unsettled. It is assumed that the Russian 


authorities claim the right to hold despatches, even if sent by regis- 
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COLLAPSE OF RUSSIAN SNOW FIGURES BEFORE THE RISING SUN. 
— Shin Koron (Tokyo). 


tered mail, when such despatches are suspected to throw light upon 
the plans of theenemy. The Ca/chas mail is said to have included 
matter addressed to Japanese officials and containing “ financial 


information of value to the enemy.” On this aspect of the ques- 


tion another expert declares in the financial and commercial sup- 
plement of the London 77mes : 


“In the old days of maritime war there were no mail-steamers 
and no cables. The present conditions are entirely novel, and lit- 
tle or no attempt has been made to frame laws to meet them. The 
ancient usage permits a suspected neutral vessel to be taken into a 
port ‘of the captors, there to be ransacked for hostile despatches ; 
and ships have been condemned before now (the carriage of hos- 
tile despatches being an offense of peculiar malignity) because an 
unimportant letter has been found hidden away at the bottom of a 
tea-chest or elsewhere. But what Government now has need to 
send important despatches by sea at all? There is the telegraph. 
And the bare idea of ransacking scores or hundreds of sealed mail- 
bags and tons of passengers’ baggage, on the chance of finding a 
hostile despatch among them, is glaringly preposterous. Yet this 
would seem to be the course which commends itself to Russia. 
Compare her action with that of the American Government in the 
well-known case of the steamer Peterhoff, captured by the Federals 
for attempting to carry contraband to the Southern States. The 
conduct of the vessel was peculiarly unsatisfactory, but a sealed 
postal mail-bag found on board was ordered to be delivered to the 
attorney of the United States, out of the custody of the Prize 
Court, and was given up to the British authorities unopened. 
What ‘despatches’ indeed can go from Europe to Japan which are 
dangerous to Russia? Despatches from Japan to her belligerent 
forces would no doubt be highly objectionable ; despatches, like- 
wise, between the mother country and her colonies. But what is 
there to be feared in the case of despatches from a neutral country 
to the enemy? If it be objected that despatches might be sent 
from Japanese ministers in the West, then the answer is that by 
the law of nations the conveyance of the despatches of a minister 
resident in a neutral country are to be deemed innocuous, the pre- 
sumption being that such despatches are for the purpose of pre- 
serving friendly relations between the neutral state and that of the 
belligerent Power to which the minister owes allegiance.” 


The decision of the Vladivostok prize court in the case of the 
Calchas was that she had been justly seized. The flour, timber, 
and cotton were held to be contraband and confiscated, but the 
cargo for neutral ports does not seem to have been affected by this 
pronouncement. The machinery was held for further consideration 
—this part of the cargo appears to have been mainly of American 
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origin—and an appeal has been taken to St. Petersburg. The 
following editorial from the London .Vaz/ faithfully reflects the 
views of most English papers regarding that aspect of the Ca/chas 
case in which Great Britain is peculiarly interested—-the difference 
between absolute contraband and conditional contraband : 


“ The decision of the Vladivostok Prize Court in the case of the 
steamer Ca/chas naturally causes some concern to both the British 
and Russian governments. The steamer herself is to be released, 
according to the most trustworthy reports, but of her cargo a quan- 
tity of flour and cotton is pronounced contraband, and is to be 
confiscated, while the vessel and a certain amount of machinery 
which she had on board are to be detained for three months at 
Vladivostok. 

“The Cadchas, when captured, was on a voyage from the United 
States toa Japanese port with a cargo which under the old rules 
of contraband would not be regarded as liable to seizure. But at 
the opening of the present war the Russian Government issued a 
sweeping proclamation, in which it included as contraband food 
and cotton among numerous other articles. The British and 
American governments, after considerable delay, protested against 
this view, declining to admit that provisions could be contraband 
unless they were clearly shown to be in transit to the enemy's 
forces. It should be said that the somewhat shadowy entity 
known as international law is by no means on the side of the Rus- 
sians, and that the British Premier has declared publicly in the 
House of Commons that the British Government would not sit 
down quietly under a decision manifestly contrary to established 
precedents. There is no other choice for it, in view of the fact 
that the very existence of this country in war will depend on the 


‘free importation of food, which will be difficult and dangerous 


should precedents be established tending to include food in the 
articles which are generally considered contraband. 

“ Prompt action will doubtless be taken by the British authorities 
in the present case, and it is much to be hoped that Russia will ac- 
cede to our representations without delay. The Russian position 
is an unreasonable one, and has been taken up, as is believed, con- 
trary to the advice of the best Russian experts in international law, 
including men such as M. Martens [of the St. Petersburg contra- 
band commission] and Count Lamsdorff. They would do well if 
they impressed upon the too ebullient grand dukes who instigated 
the attacks upon British shipping that nothing is to be gained by 
setting such powerful neutrals as England and the United States 
against Russia.” 


A GERMAN AVOWAL OF GERMAN TERRITO- 
RIAL POLICY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


LL avenues of access to the German mind are indefatigably 
invaded by the Leipsic Grenzéoten with upinterrupted im- 
pressions of the coming influence of sea power upon the destinies 
of the fatherland. The Leipsic organ is, in a peculiar sense, the 
exponent of Emperor William’s declaration: “ Our future lies upon 
the water.” It speaks with authority, not only as the recognized 
mouthpiece of the German “ Jingo” school of world politics, but 
also on account of the close touch maintained between itself and 
certain officials in the Berlin Foreign Office. The utterances of this 
paper are assumed, accordingly, to emanate. from sources suffi- 
ciently responsible to reflect, altho not to pledge, the official mind 
itself. For this reason a special significance is supposed to attach 
to an editorial in this paper in which for the first time is avowed 
a German policy of territorial acquisition in South America. The 
United States, it is declared, may be expected to abandon the 
Monroe Doctrine in view of the steady growth of the German navy 
and, more particularly, in view of the development of domestic 
complications which may interfere with the maintenance of tra- 


ditional American foreign policy. To quote: 


“The Union has over us the great advantage that it holds unim- 
peded sway upon its continent and that it can already call its own 
territorial expanses that suffice for the most considerable increase 
of population, but it has also grave anxieties that darken its future. 
What influence, in political as well as in moral effect, may yet be 
gained by the negro millions, which increase so much more rapidly 
than the white population, can not be foreseen at all. Any one 
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who has seen the total perversion of the national life among the 
races of Brazil, Peru, and Venezuela, all strongly mixed with negro 
blood, will admit that the United States will soon have attained a 
point at which it can no longer calmly leave the negro question to 
deveiopment along present lines, but, for the salvation of its future, 
will have to adopt the severest measures. 

“He who has seen the negro only in Africa does not know him, 
for stocks can be found there which sustain a comparison with white 
races. The Americannegro of slave descent is, on the other hand, 
without exception the curse of every nation with which he blends. 
Chile and Mexico, the only two Latin-American republics which 
have no negro population, have also, alone of them all, national 
armies which meet European ideas. The armies of the other free 
states of America are undisciplined negro and mulatto hordes. 
The United States has, therefore, every rea- 
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ENGLISH SUSPICIONS OF KING EDWARD’S 
FOREIGN POLICY. 


4 MPEROK WILLIAM’S rumored plan to pay a visit to Lon- 
don in the near future has occasioned so candid an outburst 

of anti-Hohenzollern sentiment in the responsible periodical press 
If the 
Emperor really comes to London, asserts 7he National Review 
(London), organ of that school of British world politics which fa- 
vors the Dual Alliance as against the “ Prussianized Triple Alli- 
ance,” some new “ trap” will be laid for King Edward to fall into. 
An anonymous writer in its pages has gone to greater iengths than 
this, altho in the form of insinuation. 


of England as to surprise even the continent of Europe. 


The gist of the matter is 
that King Edward, adopting the policy of the 





son to place the solution of the negro problem 
in the forefront of its domestic policy, if, in- 
deed, the labor question and the antagonism 
between East and West do not present prob- 
lems no less serious. 

“The land of boundless possibilities is usu- 
ally looked at only on the bright side and yet 
the shadows upon it are so dark that any 
European nation would sink under them. To 
all appearances, the Union will sooner or later 
overcome the faults which have persisted in it 
almost from its birth and will consolidate it- 
self into one of the world Powers of the com- 
ing centuries, but that will not be done so 
rapidly or so undisturbedly as isnow generally 
assumed. Should Roosevelt be again elected, 
it may with certainty be taken for granted that 
the now rather loitering imperialism will 
at once soar again into a powerful flight. 
Whether, in that case, England, conspicuous 
above all others through her possessions on 
the American continent, will beable, by means 
of timorous yielding as in the case of the ab- 
rogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, or by 
a policy of weakness, to avoid a war with the 
United States, is at least doubtful. In any 








late Queen Victoria, keeps in his own hands 
a direct control over the foreign affairs of 
Great Britain. In fact, we are rather bluntly 
told that the Prime Minister himself is apt to 
find his authority subordinated to the royal 
prerogative in great questions of world poli- 
tics. This is the state of affairs from which 
Emperor William has derived advantages in 
the past. He had such personal influence 
over his royal uncle as to persuade the latter 
to commit England to “ the Venezuela mess.” 
Should the Emperor visit London this winter. 
some new international complication must re- 
sult. 

These English suspicions of King Edward 
in the domain of world politics have been 
stated yet more explicitly by a writer in Zhe 
Contemporary Review (London). The King, 
we are assured, has been made the victim of 
a reactionary monarchical combination com- 
prising Emperor William, Czar Nicholas, and 


leading Austrian royalties. The first success 








event, if it really means to carry out a large : 
foreign policy, the Union will be able to settle 
accounts with ourselves far more easily, as 
only in Southern Brazil have we serious colo- 
nial interests which the Union habitually 
leaves unassailed only in order to avoid occa- 
sions of contact within a calculable period. When the United 
States has annexed to its own territory the regions to the south 
as far as the Panama Canal, and this can be accomplished 
as soon as it pleases, the desire tor activity in South America 
will scarcely maintain its present intensity, for the administra- 
tion of so vast a region would in itself entail difficulty and expense 
that would render the acquisition of further territory undesirable. 
That Canada will be annexed is, on the other hand, only a ques- 
Mon of time. 66 ise 

“Millions of men have been lost to Germany by emigration. 
Millions in capital have been invested in foreign lands, often with- 
out having ever been recalled to Germany. How different would 
it be if we acquired for men and capital colonies of our own that 
would attract. Only thus will Germany, together with her oversea 
possessions, constitute a nation sufficient unto herself, herself pro- 
ducing all the means of life and all the raw materials for her indus- 
tries, and becoming wholly independent of the foreigner. Great 
Britain and the foreigner could not alarm us any more. We, too, 
would have become a world Power. 

“ But we can, of course, acquire colonial possessions answering 
our requirements only by maintaining good relations with Russia 
and the United States. Without Russia’s friendship an extension 
of our economic effort in the Far East and in Asia Minor is as un- 
thinkable ag would be our acquisition of a foothold in South 
America without a previous undetstanding with the United States. 
But as long as.we can render Russia-important services in Europe 
and as long-as we are among the best customers of the Yankees, it 
need not be’ supposed that national. dgctrines or even jealousies 
will interfere-with a»sound understanding of their own advantage 


and our natural claims.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DiGEstT. 


King Edward. 


SIR CHARLES HARDINGE, 


British Ambassador in St. Petersburg who 
is said to heed not the orders of the London 
Foreign Office but the personal commands of 


of this combination was the debt-collecting 
expedition of European Powers against a 
South American republic, to which King 
Edward lent the weight of his personal influ- 
ence. Another reactionary monarchical suc- 
cess was the negotiation of a loan in London in favor of Emperor 
The Bagdad Railway 
scheme raised such a storm in England, however, that the Balfour 
ministry had to drop it. In the words of the anonymous writer in 


The Contemporary Review : 


William’s Asia Minor railroad project. 


“The German Kaiser, and on his advice the Russian Czar, de- 
cided in their relations with Great Britain to ignore public opinion 
there, together with all its organs, and to deal as far as possible 
directly with the monarch on the assumption that his will is bind- 
ing and final, as is their own. In their view even a constitutional 
monarch is on the one hand influential enough to induce his Cabi- 
net to put off action in important international crises until public 
opinion leaves it no choice, and on the other hand he is able with 
tact and courage to pour abundant water on the flames of popular 
passion. In this way he obtains a decisive voice in the affairs of 
the nation. athe 

“It was the Kaiser who took the first step, giving a wide berth 
to ministers and ambassadors, and making advances in his own 
roundabout way. Whenever he was in England, people fearing 
that he had a knife to grind, asked awkward questions. But the 
Prime Minister was unembarrassed for an answer, and said the 
Kaiser had no intention to ask for anything. And it would be un- 
fair to doubt that the Premier replied according to his lights. As 
subsequent facts disproved the correctness of his statements, the 
conclusion is forced upon one that he himself was unaware of the 
arrangements which were going on over his head. It was thus that 
the Bagdad Railway compact was sprung upon the nation without 
any previous negotiations, the Premier said, a compact which 
neither the people nor any Government in touch with the people 
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would brook. Now nobody can suppose that the Foreign Secretary 
would keep his own chief in the dark concerning an arrangement 
of such wide bearings and grave import. And the only other hypoth- 
esis is unhappily that which fits in with the story told in Berlin. 

“ That, however, is only one point in the secret history of the 
Bagdad Railway project. There are others more curious still. 
The refusal of the Government to publish the correspondence on 
the subject whets public curiosity and sharpens hostile criticism. 

“ The secret preliminaries of the Venezuelan expedition form an- 
other episode in the Berlin version of the taming of the constitu- 
tional shrew. Especial stress is laid upon the brilliant tactics of 
the German overlord who not only drew Great Britain into partner- 
ship, but actually induced her to crave for admission. As usual 
the public was assured that no joint deal between the two govern- 
ments was contemplated. And it believed the statement until the 
Anglo-German expedition was trumpeted abroad as a triumph of 
British diplomacy. How that end was compassed is a mystery 
from which the veil has not yet been torn; but in diplomatic circles 
in Berlin a big corner of it is sometimes raised for the delectation 
of the elect. The Kaiser, one there learns, has numerous wires at 
his service between London and his own capital which do not pass 
through the embassies on either shore of the North Sea. And of 
the ‘ live wires’ several names are mentioned which self-respecting 
Britons would gladly miss from such a singular list.” 





‘THE INDEFINITE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MR. 
BALFOUR AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


_ MINISTER BALFOUR has transformed the face 

of British politics once more by announcing that should the 
Conservative party in Great Britain adopt a protectionist policy, 
he can not remain its leader. But he says he still favors putting a 
duty on foreign imports by act of Parliament, and taking that duty 
off by a commercial treaty whenever such a course is “ favorable 
The scheme might afford a basis of 
imperial unity, he thinks, and for that reason he would call a grand 
-conference of all the leading colonies out of which might be evolved 
the “Greater Britain.” Mr. Chamberlain, on his side, repudiates 
the name of protectionist. He wants, he says, the same “free 
hand to deal with hostile tariffs” that Mr. Balfour favors. “ Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain do not and can not mean the same 


thing,” asserts the Conservative London S/axdard, but it is contra- 


to our own manufactures.” 
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EAST AND WEST. 
“The Bear and the Porcupine. (Suggested bya picture by Philip R. Goodwin 
in “ Outing,” December, 1902.) 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 
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dicted by the London 7Zelegraph, with equally good sources of 
information, which says: “ Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are 
in complete accord.” The London 77mes, warmly favorable to the 
Chamberlain program of preferential tariff, thinks that suspicion 
of difference in policy between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
can originate only in a mind befogged. But the London Standard 
thinks the judgment of organs which thus argue is impaired by loss 
of temper : 


“Our unlucky contemporaries find, to use Lord Salisbury’s 
phrase, that they have put their money on the wrong horse, and 
that is an experience which is bad for the temper. Still they 
should try to avoid the use of offensive language about those who 
are as good Unionists as themselves, with at least equal oppor- 
tunities of gaging Unionist opinion. It is their own fault if they 
chose last year to run away with the impression that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was going to ‘sweep the country,’ and lead the party toa 
triumphant victory, with his hasty and ill-conceived scheme. 
They know by this time that their judgment was wofully at fault. 
Instead of carrying the constituencies, Mr. Chamberlain has found 
his fiscal plans, involving the taxation of food and tariff duties on 
foreign manufactures all round, rejected at by-election after by- 
So far from strengthening the party he has almost 
broken it to pieces. His precipitate admirers reckoned without 
several factors, one of which was the personality of Mr. Balfour. 
The Prime Minister said at Sheffield [over a year ago] that as long 
as he held the position of leader he meant to lead; and the words 
were not idly uttered. Those who imagined that he intended to 
play second fiddle to any other statesman entirely misconceived 
his character. He isnot disposed to record a submissive assent to 
a policy which has been adopted without his initiative, and is in 
opposition tohis ownopinion. The Edinburgh speech was a clear 
and impressive statement to that effect. It was very awkward and 
very disappointing for those who have been trying to persuade 
themselves that the Unionist party is united, for all practical pur- 
poses, under the Birmingham banner. But they do not mend mat- 
ters by pretense which deceives nobody.” 


But that uncompromising opponent of both Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour, the Liberal London News, organ of the non-con- 
formist conscience, explains the situation in a way reflecting upon 
the good faith of both the statesmen concerned : 


“It makes one dizzy. It is the politics of Bedlam. It is the 
oratorical method of Humpty Dumpty in ‘ Alice Through the 
Looking-glass.’ ‘ When I use a word,’ said Humpty Dumpty to 
the astounded Alice,‘ I make it mean just what I want it to mean.’ 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain agree to make the word protec- 
tion mean just what they want it to mean. It is an unpopular 
word, and therefore must be avoided at all costs. It must always 
mean something outside both their schemes. So Mr. Balfour re- 
peats, ‘ Retaliation does not mean protection,’ and Mr. Chamber- 
lain after him, ‘ Tariff reform does not mean protection.’ And so, 
as they both of them agree to denounce protection, they can both 
pretend that their policy is the same, and Mr. Chamberlain can 
even say,.with a supreme touch of insolence: ‘ Such a reform of 
the tariff as Mr. Balfour and myself propose.’ While Mr. Cham- 
berlain defies Mr. Balfour in every argument and proposal he puts 
forward, he yet keeps up the’fiction of, agreement on the main 
question, and the whole of his inspired journals shout with him in 
chorus. Zhe Standard maintains its single protest; but all the 
other Unionist organs cry aloud with one voice: *‘ Our great lead- 
ers agree !’” 














THE Powers (to Germany): “ You go first.” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


TROUBLE BRUIN. 
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The Making of a Masterpiece 


OR THE 


Story of the Standard Dictionary 





HEN Robert Cawdrey published his “ Table Alphabeticall, 
Conteyning and Teaching the True Writing and Under- 
standing of Hard Usuall English Words,” he had so little faith in 
the average intelligence of the public of his day that he deemed it 
best to preface his work with the following instruction: “If thou 
be desirous (gentle reader) rightly and readily to understand and to 
profit by this Table, and such like, then thou must learn the alpha- 
bet, to wit, the order of the letters as they stand, perfectly without 
book, and where every letter standeth; as (6) neere the beginning, 
(7) about the middest, and (¢) toward the end.” 


HOW THE START WAS MADE. 


Several years ago, with a small battalion of able editors, a pa- 
tient yet much-impeded march from the first letter to the last word 
in the English language was begun in this city. Many learned 
men the world over, doctors of divinity and doctors of medicine, 
professors in all the arts and sciences, extant or obsolete, were 
invited to collaborate, and joined the ranks of a literary staff, 
which, all told, aggregated 257 workers, who began their labors on 
the latest addition to standard books of reference. The announce- 
ment of this working staff instantly sends our thoughts back to poor 
old Dr. Samuel Johnson, who wrote his dictionary, as he plaintively 
said, with such “little assistance of the learned ... that the 
only aid which he received was a paper containing twenty etymolo- 
gies, sent to him by a person then unknown”—the Bishop of 
Rochester. The hundred and forty years that have passed since 
then have created other and less irresponsible writers who, follow- 
ing in Johnson’s track, have set forth the learning of a lifetime for 
the benefit of their fellow men. 


OTHER DICTIONARIES OUTSTRIPPED. 


Trench tells us that in words contemplated singly there are 
boundless stores of moral and historic truth, passion, and imagina- 
tion. The one essential foundation of a dictionary is the vocabu- 
lary from which it is to be made, and in the course of compiling one 
of over 300,000 words, such as is the STANDARD, the editors en- 
joyed the exceptional opportunity of appreciating the sound logic of 
Trench’s claim. Worcester’s Dictionary, first published but three 
decades ago, contained, approximately, one hundred thousand 
words ; and when Webster’s first saw the light of day, nearly 70 
years ago, it was one of his chief boasts that his arduous labors 
had introduced into his work “ 12,000 words and 40,000 definitions 
which could then be found in no other similar work,” but he has 
been outstripped. A comparison of the dictionaries of the English 
language on the market to-day shows that the STANDARD Dic- 
TIONARY contains 267,000 more words than Stormonth’s Diction- 
ary, 122,000 more than Worcester, 172,000 more than Webster’s 
International, and 92,000 more than the ponderous Century. 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 


To prepare a dictionary which is to be a recognized authority 
one needs a long purse, for each branch of science, art, mechanics, 
etc., needs to be examined to bring its wealth in words to increase 
the aggregate. The works of all authors of repute also come in 
for consideration, until, by accurate copying, this pure and simple 
harvest of words is completed. For the STANDARD DICTIONARY 
no less than five hundred persons were engaged to read for new 
words, and the terms so collated were entered alphabetically in 
books handy for reference, and by the side of each entry a sign in- 
dicating its source was placed. 

Johnson, whose method was simpler though less thorough, took 
many of his words from other dictionaries, and supplied some him- 
self, having them written down with spaces left between, in which 
he subsequently inserted their etymologies, parts of speech, and 
various significations. But it must not be supposed that Johnson 
was the inventor of all the supplied words. When challenged with 
the parentage of the Latin depeditation, he laughingly admitted he 


had coined it, but added that “he had not made above three or 
four in his dictionary.” Would that such considerate treatment of 
the language could be attributed to many journalists and authors 
of the present day ! 


MAKING THE DEFINITIONS. 


When the STANDARD’S vocabulary was completed, each word 
was copied upon a separate and numbered (though otherwise blank) 
card, and the cards were strung together in packets of twenty-five. 
In this form four packages (one hundred words) were handed to a 
definer, who was responsible for the first work—the basis of the 
enterprise. With dictionaries immediately before him, usually 
seven in number, he created a definition that did not infringe upon 
any one of the books, to which, to avoid errors, he made constant 
and careful reference. 

In the preparation of the Funk & Wagnails STANDARD Dic- 
TIONARY forty definers were steadily engaged, and as these men 
were called upon to treat a multitude of subjects it was desirable 
to select persons known as “ specialists,” to treat particular classes 
of words, in architecture, botany, chemistry and its branches, law, 
medicine, zoology, obsolete words, and various other subjects. 
This is a noteworthy circumstance, when it is considered that for 
“Worcester” Mr. Joseph Hale Abbot, besides performing con- 
siderable labor of revision, prepared, unaided, all the “ definitions 
of technical words and phrases in the various branches of Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Mathematics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Geology, and Botany ” for about one-half of the entire dictionary. 

One of the radical departures made in the STANDARD is in the 
order of definition. Instead of beginning with the original sense 
of a word and tracing it down to its present-day meaning, as is 
done by all other dictionaries, the editors of the STANDARD wisely 
decided upon reversing the old order, and thus the reader can see 
at a glance that of which he is most likely in search—the popular 
and generally accepted meaning of a word. 


JOHNSON A BLUNDERER. 


Unfortunately the best lexicographers occasionally fall into ab- 
surd errors which are not easily discovered by the untrained. 
Johnson, whose great work occupied eight years of his life, has in 
modern times been singled out as one of the greatest blunderers. 
His etymologies were poor and incorrect, and his definitions, though 
accurate, were often marred by his prejudices. Some notable ex- 
amples of the latter fault—for fault it is, since it is the province of 
the dictionary to present the language as it is, and not as the lexi- 
cographer feels it ought to be—are the definitions of “ Puritan,” 
“pensioner,” “excise,” “Tory,” and “Whig.” The Puritan he 
sarcastically declares to be “asectary pretending to eminent purity 
of religion,” while with him a pensioner is a “ slave of state, hired 
by a stipend to obey his master.” His definition of excise brought 
him into serious trouble, and small wonder, for he wrote “a hate- 
ful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the common 
judges of property, but by the wretches hired by those to whom 
excise is paid.” Johnson could not keep his political opinions out 
of his book, so while he declares a Tory to be “ one who adheres 
to the ancient constitution of the state and the apostolic hierarchy 
of the Church of England : opposed toa Whig,” he defines ** Whig ” 
as “the name of a faction.” Though these examples serve to show 
the bias of the man, and are not treated as we would treat them to- 
day, they are not altogether inaccurate. Perhaps the most absurd 
definition published was that of “semicircle,” which has been at- 
tributed to Webster: “A perfect circle with a straight line drawn 
through its diameter.” 

Some lexicographers, it would seem, delight in perpetuating er- 
rors. For example, Johnson defined ‘‘ lexicographer’’ as “a writer 
of dictionories,” and the /afsus calami has been pertinaciously 
copied by succeeding editors of his work. 
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THE MAKING OF A MASTERPIECE—Continued. 


XI. STAGE OF WORK. 
Plate-proof Marked for Corrections in Plate. 
A. B. §, 5 (Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D.); E. I. (Ernest Ingersoll); R. */g9 (E. F. Roberts, M.A.); A C. (A. 8. Campbell); Z. B. */, (Zenas W. Bliss); 
W.C. */, (Wm. R. Cochrane); D. G. %/g9 (D. 8. Gregory, D.D.); I. K. F. %/g9 (I. K. Funk, D.D.). 
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THE MAKING OF A MASTERPIECE—Continued. 


UNIQUE DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 

One of the characteristics of the STANDARD DICTIONARY was 
the placing of the compounding of words, a feature which every 
other dictionary has neglected shamefully, into the hands of an ex- 
pert on the subject. A special department, too, was created for 
synonyms and antonyms, which was placed in charge of a writer 
naturally qualitied and amply competent to prepare those scholarly 
dissertations which adorn the book. Besides these and several 
other departments, a simple and concise system of cross-reference, 
the referring of one word to another for elucidation or comparison, 
was adopted, which entailed a vast amount of labor. 


DEFINING BY SYNONYMS. 

The reference made above to synonyms invites further consider- 
ation of the difficulty of the art so little appreciated or understood 
of framing definitions, an art which, as exercised by the Fleet 
Street Lexicographer, displays, according to his world-renowned 
biographer, “such astonishing proofs of acuteness of intellect and 
precision of language as indicate a genius of the highest rank.” 
For, continues Boswell, “they who will make the experiment of 
trying how they can define a few words, of whatever nature, will 
soon be satisfied of the unquestionable justice of this observation, 
which I can assure my readers is founded upon study, and upon 
communication with more minds than my own.” Again, apropos of 
the synonym and the much-bequizzed definition of “ net-work” as 
“anything reticulated or decussated at equal distances, with inter- 
stices between the intersections ”—a definition that prompted Gold- 
smith to say that if Johnson were to write a fable about little 
fishes, he would make them all talk like great whales—one may 
appropriately quote the learned Doctor, who in his preface very 
properly says: 

“To explain requires the use of terms less abstruse than that 
which is to be explained, and such terms can not always be found. 
For as nothing can be proved but by supposing something intui- 
tively known, and evident without proof, so nothing can be defined 
but by the use of words too plain to admit of definition. Some- 
times easier words are changed into harder; as dusza/ into sepul- 
cher or interment; dry into desiccative; dryness into siccity or 
aridity ; fit into paroxysm, for the easiest word, whatever it may 
be, can never be translated into one more easy.” Worcester in 
later editions deliberately adopted the plan of defining the word by 
its synonym. 

SUPERFICIAL “ EXPERTS.” 

Here are a few definitions taken from a recent reprint of an ency- 
clopedic dictionary, which it is claimed had on its editorial staff a 
number of so-called experts: “BUCKWHEAT, adj. Resembling 
buckwheat; designed to grind buckwheat.” After reading this 
one is tempted to ask which of the definitions applies to buck- 
wheat cakes? In connection with this it may not be inapt to re- 
call Johnson’s definition of “ oats ”—“a grain which in England is 
generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” 
This shows that, though his “ Tour to the Hebrides” is written in 
a very happy vein, he could not refrain from perpetrating a joke on 
his friends across the border. Again, in the Encyclopedic one 
finds “ BROMATOLOGY, a. A discourse, dissertation, or treatment 
on ailments.” Why not “the science of alimentation” ? “ Bot- 
any,” as an adjective—a very uncommon use, by the way—is de- 
fined “In which good botany exists.” Evidently, in this case, the 
experts were about as much at sea as “the owl and the pussy- 
cat” of nonsense-rime fame. But the most abominable jumble 
ever perpetrated occurs under“ air-pump” in this very work, and this 
is how it reads: “ The cylinders are firmly cemented to the glass 
plate. It is evident that when any one commences to work the 
machine, the air in the cylinders will be immediately expelled by 
the first upward motion they are compelled to take. The valve 
will then fly open, and the air from the receiver will fill both the 
pistons, as well’ as itself, though, of course, now in a somewhat 
rarefied state.” How the “ cylinders” which “are firmly cemented 
to the glass plate” can be “ compelled to take” an “upward mo- 
tion” is perplexing, but how the air can “ fill both pistons, as well 
as itself,” is simply inconceivable. 


SOME QUAINT DEFINITIONS. 


Henry Cockeram, one of the early lexicographers, who published 
his dictionary in 1623, was evidently a wag, for he recommends his 


book to “Ladies and Gentlewomen, Young Schollers, Clarkes, 
Merchants, and Others” as a work which presents “ vulgar words, 
mock words, fustian termes ridiculously used in our language,” 
and from which they can gather “the exact and ample word” 
which would fit them to shine. Whatever else he might have 
claimed, it is certain that his definition of an “ idiote” as “an un- 
learned asse” has the merit of brevity and comprehensive expres- 
sion. His definition of “ pole” is odd enough to be quoted—* POLE, 
the end of the axle-tree whereon the heavens do move,” but this 
oddity is eclipsed by his definition of “lynx,” which is a “ spotted 
beast that hath a most perfect sight, insomuch as it is said that it 
can see thorow a wall.” But if Cockeram be condemned for the 
errors of his work, there is in the condition under which it was 
written some excuse for him. When, however, in our own day, 
and under the advantages of a possible brilliant collaboration, mis- 
takes occur which are so absurd that it is inconceivable how they 
could have gone through all the stages of writing, editing, revising, 
and proofreading, no satisfactory defense can be made. 


HOW A FRENCHMAN DEFINED “LOBSTER.” 

In the course of the preparation of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy, to be on the editorial staff of which one must have at- 
tained the age of three score years, a definition of “lobster,” now 
famous in history, though it never went into print, was presented 
for acceptance by one of the Forty Immortals. It read: “a little 
red fish that walks backward.” One of his associates in “ immor- 
tality ” objected to it. He admitted the definition was clear, but 
based his objection on three points: “ First, the animal is not a 
fish; second, it is not red until .boiled; third, it does not walk 
backward.” Another definition is taken from a dictionary which 
comes to us via Chicago. It is that ot “ inking-apparatuses,” and 
reads: “ Different forms of apparatus have been adapted to differ- 
ent presses, and some of them are peculiar to certain kinds !” 


SECURING ACCURACY FOR THE STANDARD. 

When a definer’s work was done, so far as the definition was 
concerned, it was subjected to a critical examination by a “re- 
viewer,” or sub-editor, whose duty was to see that no significant 
ideas were omitted, and who, with care blanche to perfect a defi- 
nition in style, construction, or otherwise, bore in mind the prin- 
ciple laid down by Worcester that the definition of words is the 
most important part of adictionary, and that a word should always 
“be so defined as toexhibit the meaning, or the different meanings, 
in which it is used by good writers.” 

The next step in order in compiling the STANDARD was the 
selection of quotations to illustrate the various meanings of words. 
These quotations, which were written by a large staff of readers, 
and verified and edited by a well-equipped quotation department 
prior to being pinned upon the packages, were attached to the 
work before it was handed to the reviewer for inspection. 

Next the package was taken to the typewriters’ room, where for 
upward of three years twenty operators were kept busy copying the 
definitions that had yet to undergo critical examination. In this 
department accuracy of record was the most desirable quality, and 
although each operator was trained to speed she was never allowed 
to sacrifice accuracy for it. Once this work was done the typewrit- 
ten matter took the place of the package which was filed away for 
future reference, and having been proof-read, was held for final 
revision, a process occasionally requiring much labor from the as- 
sociate editors. 


METHODS OF PRONUNCIATION NOT FOLLOWED. 

Pronunciation claims a passing word, demanding as it does no 
timorous apostle, but rather one emboldened by the certain knowl- 
edge of undoubted fact. Such a position is the more apparent as 
one contemplates the constant introduction into the language of 
foreign words, originally with their native pronunciation, and in 
course of time Americanized or Anglicized, or of classical words 
which have perhaps a local or even class pronunciation—words of 
which “ clerk,” “ restaurant,” “ trait,” and“ valet” areexamples. That 


” 


Webster erred in this is againapparent. For weare told he main- 
tained “ that the speech which generally prevailed in New England 
in his day represented the best and most historic pronunciation. 
He, himself, said vo//um for volume, and perce for pierce.” And 
as for his oft-quoted predecessor, the following anecdote, given on 
the authority of Mrs. Piozzi, is amusing and instructive, as well as 
to the point: “As he was walking along the Strand, a gentleman 
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slipped out of some neighboring tavern, with his napkin in his 
hand and no hat, and stopping him as civilly as he could: ‘ I beg 
your pardon, sir, but you are Dr. Johnson, I believe.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘ We have a wager depending on your reply: pray, sir, is it 277éf- 
arable or irreparable that one should say ?’ * The last, I think, 
sir,’ answered Dr. Johnson, ‘ for the adverb [he meant adjective] 
ought to follow the verb; but you had better consult my dictionary 
than me, for that was the result of more thought than you will give 
me time for.’” 


A STANDARD FOR PRONUNCIATION. 


To guard against all possibility of error the pronunciations of 
the STANDARD DICTIONARY were placed in charge of an Advisory 
Committee of over fifty experts from different parts of the world. 
These philologists, who represented the English-speaking races 
from Orient to Occident, practically decided the pronunciations of 
words. The preferences of each member of this committee were 
obtained and recorded at no small expense, after considerable cor- 
respondence and labor, and were inserted in a form convenient for 
reference at the end of the work. This was the first attempt to 
collate in a dictionary of the English language a comprehensive 
list of the pronunciation of English words, and it may be claimed 
for it that it is the most representative list ever prepared. 


HOW THE COMPOSITION WAS DONE. 


The next stage through which the STANDARD went was that of 
composition. From the hands of the style editor the package was 
taken to the printing-office, where its number was registered, and it 
was immediately handed over to the compositors. Occasionally 
these men found it difficult to decipher the multi-colored hand- 
writings (for on this statf each worker was known by the color of his 
ink) which seemingly ran riot over the pages, and had to consult 
the head proof-reader, part of whose work it is to read the copy at 
sight. Printing-office proofs were struck, and the last of these, 
with the proof-readers’ queries and the copy, was sent to the edi- 
torial rooms, where the queries were answered, the proof returned, 
and the copy filed away. This done, the galley-proof was again 
sent to the editorial rooms, but now 250 impressions were for- 
warded to the “ correspondence” department, whose duty it was to 
send a copy of each proof to the various authorities who had to 
pass the work finally. 


HOW THE EXPERT WORK WAS DONE. 


These proofs were despatched all over the world, for in Austra- 
lia, India, the Cape, Natal, in fact everywhere where the English 
language is spoken, the workers of this dictionary were to be 
found. Each expert—they numbered 257—examined such words 
as came within the scope of his learning, and if need be corrected 
them, and returned his proof signed as approved by him. 

On arrival each set of proofs was handed to those in charge of 
the transcribing department, to whom was given a duplicate set 
of galley-proofs pasted on sheets of linen folio, and upon this 
sheet every one of the experts’ corrections was transcribed. This 
work complete, the experts’ proofs were all filed away, and the 
large white sheet, bearing an exact reproduction of the various 
modifications called for by each authority, was then handed to 
those in charge of the editing of specialist matter. This work 
once completed, the sheet was transferred to the associate editors 
for general criticism and elimination of superfluous quotations. 
After this the sheet traveled in turn to the illustration depart- 


ment, where the positions of the engravings that embellish the 
book were indicated. 


ILLUSTRATING THE STANDARD. 


Small wood-cuts of striking clearness and full-page colored plates 
of remarkable brilliancy were prepared with the utmost care, so 
that scientific accuracy was assured in detail. Proofs after proofs 
of the colored plates were submitted before the tint or shade re- 
quired was obtained, and the correct effect assured. Nothing 
could be more exquisite than the Decorations of Honor, nothing 
more natural than the P/afe of Gems, nothing more lifelike than 
the Flowering Plants. Each and every one of the subjects illus- 
trated has the merit of being an exact facsimile of the thing itself. 
A glance at the plate of Butterflies will satisfy the expert that here 
art has reproduced nature with an exceptional measure of success. 
But this was not at all an easy matter. This plate alone was 
proved ten times before it was acceptable to the experts. The plate 
of types of Zypfical Woods is an exact reproduction of the woods 
themselves and was made direct from those woods. The radial 


section of each variety is presented and the grains and cross-grains 
are reproduced with remarkable clearness. The obtaining of the 
samples necessary to.make this plate involved considerable corre- 
spondence and research, not to mention the cost of each plate— 
that given under Sfectrum actually cost five thousand dollars be- 
tore a single impression was ready for use. It is safe to say that 
never before has so much attention been given to the preparation 
of pictorial illustrations lithographed or otherwise. 


ALL THAT HUMAN INGENUITY COULD DO WAS 
DONE TO INSURE ACCURACY, 


To revert to the editorial labors: the pronunciations and ety- 
mologies were verified again to avoid all possibility of error, and 
once more the proof was returned to the “ cross-reference ” depart- 
ment, where special care was exercised, for sometimes changes 
were made which, without harmonization, would render the de- 
partment work valueless. Thence the sheet found its way to the 
compounders and proof-readers, who perfected their work and then 
it went before the critical eye of the managing editor, and finally 
also under the keen observation of the editor-in-chief, who super- 
vised every line of the work from beginning to end. 

Following the editorial work, the galleys were next made up into 
pages, which were proved two or three times before being cast as 
plates, and here, with the exception of the imposition and printing, 
the work came to an end. 


COLLECTING FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
FACTS FOR THE APPENDIX. 


From the foregoing statement of the labor entailed in produ- 
cing a dictionary, it will be seen that nowadays such a work is more 
than a word book, and unless it contains a comprehensive bio- 
graphical, geographical, and bibliographical appendix it is wofully 
in arrears of public demand. So the publishers of the STANDARD 
set the editorial staff to prepare a concise but comprehensive rec- 
ord of proper names in the history of the world. Here, then, wasa 
task entailing almost as much work as the vocabulary itself. The 
collecting of five hundred thousand facts was no small under- 
taking, yet it was successfully accomplished, and the world is the 
wealthier thereby. Hundreds of books had to be examined for 
biographical and historical data and to verify each fact. Ulti- 
mately the publishers came near to their objective point and after 
a journey of five years’ duration and an expenditure of over one 
million dollars in cash, the STANDARD DICTIONARY became an 
accomplished fact. 


OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS SPENT. 


Never before or since has so much money been expended on such 
an undertaking, the Century Dictionary, itself, according to its. 
publishers’ printed statement, costing but $700,000, being more 
than $300,000 behind. But this great difference is easily accounted 
for and is shown in the number of experts engaged. The Cen- 
tury Dictionary had 81 experts on its staff, but there were em- 
ployed on the STANDARD no less than 257, or more than three 
times as many. That the result justified the expenditure only 
facts can prove, and when the statement is made that the vocabu- 
lary of the STANDARD DICTIONARY contains nearly 100,000 more 
terms than any other dictionary extant, one can but feel that the 
money was well spent. 

Probably at no time has the popular interest in dictionaries, ex- 
cited by the vigor of international competition, equaled that of 
to-day. But the interest thus excited should be encouraged to a 
purpose of some benefit. Not so long ago Dr. William Matthews 
stated that Lord Chatham read Bailey’s folio dictionary through 
twice, scrutinizing each word carefully, so as to bring the whole 
range of the English language completely under his control. At 
one period of his life he used to have the dictionary read aloud to 
him once a year; and he was wont to complain that many noble 
words fell, from time to time, out of use. Daniel Webster was 
often seen absorbed in the same study. William Pinckney, in his 
day the giant of the American bar, and a powerful public speaker, 
studied the dictionary, page after page, content with nothing less 
than a mastery of the whole English Janguage in order to acquire 
copiousness, variety, and splendor of diction. The value of such 
a work as an educational medium was recognized at a very early 
date by the corporation of the town of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
England, which in 1578 decreed that “a dictionarye shall be bought 
for the scollers of the Free Scoole, and the same boke be tyed in 
a cheyne, and set upon a desk in the scoole, whereunto any scoller 
may have accesse, as occasion shall serve.” This shows that our 
forefathers at least knew the value of the free school, as well as of 
the dictionary as an educator. 

When the bibliographical history of the nineteenth century comes 
to be written, its most interesting part will treat of the dictionaries 
and the debt that the English-speaking races owe to the American 
people in general, and to the STANDARD DICTIONARY in particu- 
lar. The depth of thought and the breadth of learning crystallized 
in its pages have placed the scholar and student within the reach 
of a never-failing guide to their Mother Tongue. 
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letterhead, enclose business card, 


“a 


T was just two years ago that I intro. 
duced the Shivers’ Panetela Cigar. 

On every box that has been made, 
these words have appeared on the flap 
label where they were bound to be seen 
and read by anyone opening the box: 


“GUARANTEE 

We guarantee that Shivers’ Panetela Cigars are clean, 
clear, selected, long Havana filler, and selected Sumatra 
wrapper.—Herbert D. Shivers, Inc.” 

Were this not true, would I not 
be branding myself a liar on every 
box of cigars that I sell ? 

The success of these cigars has 
been beyond expectation or even 
hope, as the Panetela shape and 
size was never what is known asa 
popular shape, though always well 
thought of by discriminating 
smokers. This success has had 
another effect—a host of imitators. 
I have yet to see the egual of 
Shivers’ Panetela at anywhere near 
its price. 

If this were an essay on morals, 
it would be fair to say that in 
the long run I do not believe 
misrepresentation in business pays, 
but as it is an advertisement to sell 
cigars, I am simply going to ask 
the smoker to read 


My Offer: {yi sven react: 


one hundred 
Shivers’ Panetela Cigars toa Literary Digest 
reader, all express charges prepaid. He may 
smoke ten and return the remaining ninety, 
also at my expense, if he is not pleased. If 
satisfied, and he keeps the cigars, he agrees 
to remit the price, $5.00, for them within 
ten days. Isimply want to give the cigars 


‘There are no discounts or rebates 








a chance to sell themselves. 
In ordering please use business 


Shivers’ 
Panetela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











and state whether mild, medium or strong 
cigars are desired. 

And my claim—that the equal of Shivers’ 
Panetela is usually not retailed for less than 
ten cents, and that no other cigar in the 
world is sold to the consumer at so near the 
cost of manufacture—a hand-made cigar of 
this quality at five dollars per hundred. No 
wonder the sales—which I believe to be 
larger than that of any other Panetela cigar 
in the United States. 

What possible risk can the smoker run in 


trying a hundred ? 


cigar of a very popular size and shape 

that will divide public opinion with 
Shivers’ Panetela. It is sold under the same 
conditions, with the same guarantee on 
every box: 


OS ee OPERA REINA a new 


‘““GUARANTEE 
We guarantee that Shivers’ Opera Reina Cigars are clean, 
clear, selected, long Havana filler, and selected Sumatra 
wrapper.—Herbert D. Shivers, Inc.” 


I can add nothing. Most remarkable of all, 
same price and terms: $5.00 per hundred 
after the smoker has given them a fair trial. 
M Offer e I will, upon request, 

vy ¢ ship one hundred 
Shivers’ Opera Reina Cigars toa Literary 
Digest reader, all express charges pre- 
paid. He may smoke ten and return the 
remaining ninety, also at my expense, if 
he is not pleased. If satisfied, and he 
keeps the cigars, he agrees to remit the 
price, $5.00, for them within ten days. 


I simply want to give the cigars a chance 
to sell themselves. 


In ordering please use busi- 
ness letterhead, enclose business 
card, and state whether mild, 
medium or strong cigars are 
desired. 

I do not retail cigars, or sell 
sample lots, but sell the entire 
product of my factory at wholesale 
prices, by the hundred or more. 


to dealers or clubs. The whole 
aim of the business is from fac- 
tory to consumer without the 
intervening profits of salesmen, 
wholesalers and retailers, and 
the saving thus effected is put 
right into the cigar—giving my 
customers a much better cigar 
than is possible for them to procure at the 
price or near It. 

It costs something to sell a man his first 
hundred cigars—after that he orders of his 
own volition. Renewal orders I must have, 
and I get them—more of them than you 
would believe if I told you how many. 

As to references: no matter where you 
live, the chances are there is a customer 
for my cigars in your immediate neighbor- 
hood, to whom I will gladly refer you. A 
large proportion of the increase of the 
business comes from my customers recom- 
mending the cigars to their friends, 

Write me if you smoke. 





Shivers’ 
Opera Reina 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Readers of Taz Lirzxary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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are the legs that wear 


BRIGHTON ccx'sp GARTERS 


CLASP 
FOR TEN 


The garters that rir—that wear—that 
PLEASE. The famous Grighton fiat clasp 
can’t possibly catch or fray the clothing— 
makes the garter simple, secure and abso- 
lately comfortable. Made of one piece 
pure silk web with nickel trimmings that 
cannotrustorrub. Price only 25c. at stores 
or by mail. Get the ** BricuTon.” 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders, 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


| 
| THE LitERARY DiGEst is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 

* Fetichism in West Africa.” 


Rev. Robert Hamill 
Nassau. 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50 net.) 

“ Denizens of the Deep.”—Frank T. Bullen. 
H. Revell Company, $1.75 net.) 

* Astronomy for Amateurs.”’— Camille Flammarion. 

D. Appleton & Co., $1.50 net.) 

“ The Story of Wireless Telegraphy.”—A. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1 net.) 

_“ The Table.”—Mary W. Alexander. (D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.25 net.) 

“Christmas Eve on Lonesome.” —John Fox, Jr. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 

“The Tar Baby and Other Rhymes of Uncle 
Remus.”—Joel Chandler Harris. (D. Appleton & 
Co., $2 net.) 

“ Principles of Cookery.” Parts I., II., and III. 
Anna Barrows. (Paper, $0.50 each. American School 
of Economics, Chicago.) 

“Rudyard Kipling.” — A criticism by John M. 
Robertson. (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras.) 
_“ Maitreyi.”—Pandit S. Tattvabhushan. 

Natesan & Co., Madras.) 

_.\ The Son-in-Law Abroad, and Other Indian Folk- 
Tales.”—R. Ramachandra Row. (G. A. Natesan & 
Co., Madras.) 

“* Spencer’s Economics.”— Dr. Guglielmo Salvadori. 
(Paper, G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras.) 

“The Doctor’s Leisure Hour.”—Charles W. Moul- 
ton. Arranged by Porter Davis. (Saalfield Publish- 
ing Company, $2.50.) 

“The Appreciation of Sculpture.”—Russell Sturgis. 
(Baker & Taylor Company, New York, $1.50 net.) 

“Old Love Stories Retold ”—Richard Le Gallienne. 
(Baker & Taylor Company.) 

_“ The Story of the Churches.”— Daniel Dulany Ad- 
dison. (Baker & Taylor Company, $1 net.) 

“The Art of Caricature.’—Grant Wright. 
& Taylor Company, $1 net.) 


(F. 


T. Story. 


(G. A. 


(Baker. 





Cut It In Half 


and you will see that 
unlike all other collar 
buttons, 


The One-Piece 
Krementz 


is double thick, where 
double strength is 
needed—in the shank. 
Not a weak spot in it. 
Made of one-piece only. 
Hammered into grace- 
ful shape that makes it 
easy to button and un- 
button. 21 models for 
ladies and gentlemen. 
Gold, silver, or rolled 
plate. Free booklet, 
‘THE STORY OF 
OOLLAR BUTTON,” 
ives entertaining in- 
ormation. Get one 
for postal. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
63 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N..J 








“ A Quintette of Graycoats.”—Effie Bignell. (Baker 
& Taylor Company, $1 net.) 

“The Law of the Land.” — Emerson 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company.) 

“More Cheerful Americans.” — Charles Battell 
Loomis. (Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.25.) 

“ Prince Henry’s Sailor Boy.”—Otto Von Bruneck. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.50.) 

“ Careers for the Coming Men.”’— Whitelaw Reid 
and others. (Saalfield Publishing Company, $1.50.) 

“Music of the Responses.” — Harry G. Archer. 
(Philadelphia General Council Publication Board.) 

“Choral Service and_ Psalter.” Harry G. Archer. 
(Philadelphia General Council Publication Board.) 

“Songs of a City.” — Howard V. Sutherland. 
(James H. Barry, San Francisco, $1.) 
“Comedies and Legends. for Marionettes.”—Geor- 
giana Goddard King. (Macmillan Company, $1.25.) 

“Captains of the World.” — Gwendolen Overton. 
(Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“ Whosoever Shall Offend.”—F. Marion Crawford. 
(Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


Hough. 


“‘ Presidential Problems.”— Grover Cleveland. 
Century Company, $1.80 net.) 

“Twenty Famous Naval Battles.”—Edward Kirk 
Rawson. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $2.) 

“ The Brownies in the Philippines.’—Palmer Cox. 
(The Century Company, $1.50.) 

“The Poetical Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., $0.75.) 

“A Box of Matches.’—Hamblen Sears. 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

“ Twenty-Five Ghost Stories.”—W. Bob Holland. 
(J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, New York, $0.50.) 

“ Black Friday.” —Frederick S.Isham. (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company.) 


(The 


(Dodd, 





Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Bridgeport and Brooklyn 


Albany 





WANTED 


ifications, reference. Dopp, Mgap & Co., New York. 





Educated men of business ability ; 
* teachers or professional men pre- 
ferred. Weekly —_ guarantee paid. Give age, qual- 


“ The Phoenix and the Carpet.”—E. Nesbit. 
Macmillan Company, $1.5c¢ net.) 


“ Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family.” 
(The Century Company, $1.50 net.) 


BOOKS 


A catalogue of several thousand 
books, comprising Biography, History, 
Sociology, and general miscellaneous 
books at discounts of 50 to 75 per 
cent. will be sent on application. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO., 
10 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


N. B.—A special catalogue of 800 titles of 
Religion and Sociology sent on request. 


(The 
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DIAMONaS oN CREDIT 


HE chief consideration in buying a dia- 


mond is not the price quoted, but the real 
value of the goods offered, which is de- 
termined by the greatest briiliancy, the purest 
color, perfection in cut, shape and polish, 
These high qualities youwill find in our goods. 
Any article illustrated in’ our catalogue will 
be sent by express without charge for your 
examination. 


Our Terms are 20 per cent. 
down and 10 per cent. 
per month. 


Transactions strictly confidential. 
Every purchase fully guaranteed. 
Liberal Exchanges. 


Weare the Oldest Diamond House in 
the trade, having been established since 1843, 
and the fact that we import diamonds in the 
rough state and cut and polish them in our 
own lapidaries enables us to supply the finest 
gems at a saving of 15 to 25 per rent: 
Write for our new catalogue, Edition 13—a 
Diamond Authority. Sent Free. 














J.M.LYON&CO. 


65, 67,69 NASSAU ST.NEW YORK 








**99¢ of a camera's 
value is in the lens.” 





Thtehied US 
photography is the lens. 











A poor lens makes poor 

pictures —a good lens 

makes good pictures. 

The best photographs in the world are 
taken with the GOERZ LENS. The 4s | 
best photographers use them. Catalogue Free. 











Main Offices, Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 
Branch Offices, 4 and 5 Holborn Circus, 
London, England. 22 Rue de 
l’ Entrepot, Paris. 








C.. ae a as 
Room 34 52 E. Union Square, New York 


JT Shur-On 


are neater in app2arance than 
ordinary glasses; but the 
greatest difference is in the 
comfort they give and the way 
they help the sight. 

Built on an entirely new 
peinciate. No unsightly 

ridge, no pinched nose or 
wrinkled forehead, no droo 
ing lenses, and they can’t 
drop off. ‘ 

All shapes at all opticians’. 
** Shur-On”’ on the mounting. 

Interesting Free Book 

Send us the name of your op- 
tician and get our booklet of 
valuable information about the 
care of the eyes. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., 

204 Court St., Rochester, N. 





ioe 
glasses 


a 









=, Print your own cards, circulars, &c- 
( if Press Small newspaper press $18 
Money saver. Print for others, big profits. 
Typesetting easy, prin rules sent. 
rite to makers for catalog. peoenes, ty 
paper, &c, THE PRESS CO., IDEN, CONN. 
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WORTH 47 PIGEONHOLES 


and Any Number of Scrap Books 


Elbert Hubbard. 
The ‘* Roycroft- 
ers,” E. Aurora, 
N. ¥.: ‘I think 
that yourcabinet 
has added several 
years to my earth 

ife by enabling 
me to find the 
thing without 
wear or tear on 
my temper and 
vocabulary.” 


Geo. H. Daniels, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 
N. Y. O. & H. R. 
Ry. Co.:_ ‘I find 
them indispensa- 
ble to me in my 
work.” 








4 \ 
Free with Your Name in Gold 


This is the most complete device ever invented for Sing 
and classifying clippings, illustrations, manuscripts, anc 
all miscellaneous matters which some time or other you 
will want without a minute’s delay. It is a savings bank 
for information—worth 47 scrap books. It consists of a 
number of specially made holders arranged in a substan- 
tial, air-tight, dustproof box. Each one of these holders 


* The Common Lot.’’—Robert Herrick. 
millan Company, $1.50.) 

“The Government of Ohio.” Its ae a and Ad- 
ministration.—Wilbur [1. Siebert. (The Macmilian 
Company, $0.75.) 

“Baby Elton, Quarter-Back.’’- 
(The Century Company.) 


(The Mac- 


Leslie W. Quirk. 
| 


“Captain John Smith.’— Tudor Jenks. (The 
Century Company, $1.20 net.) 

“ The Madigans.”—Miriam Michelson. (The Cen- 
tury Company, $1.50.) 

“The Gray World.’—Evelyn Underhill. (The 


Century Company, $1.<0.) 

“The Divine Fire.”—May Sinclair. 
& Co.) 

‘““Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair.’—Homer H. 
Kingsley. (The Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 

“Old English Ballads.’—William Dallam Armes. 
(The Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 

“The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.”’—Clifton 
Johnson. (The Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 

“ Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels.”—Clifton Johnson. 
(The Macmillan Company, $0.25.) 

“Stories of King Arthur and His Knights.” 
Y. Crowell & Co.) 

“* Stories of Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws.”— 
mf Walker McSpadden. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 

9.75.) 

“Synopses of Dickens’s Novels.”’—J. Walker Mc- 


(Henry Holt 


(T. 





not only shows what iscontuined in it, but by an ingenious 
indexing system shows just where everything else referring 
to its contents may be found. Especially useful to business 
men because it sits conveniently on your desk and takes 
eare absolutely of all the papers and data that you might 
otherwise lose or forget—perhaps throw in a waste basket 
for want of a better place to put it. The desk cabinet_isa 
genuine library Filing Cabinet never before made in desk 
size and has sold from $15.00 to $50.00 in large sizes. ‘The 
Cabinet we offer you free is equal in every respect to the 
expensive kind except the size and the woodwork, The 
free offer is in connection with 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 


System is essential to business success. And so is 
SYSTEM, the magazine. It tells every month all the 
new business tricks -hat 3ave = 

time—all the little office 
wrinkles that save worry. 
200 or more pages of indis- 
yensable information 
for business men, 
Through SYSTEM you 
can learn all that an 
one can possibly tel 
you about system and 
business methods. The 
regular reading of 
8 ¥ STEM will solve 
your business per} lex. 
ities but if it does not 
SYST has a staff of ex- 
perts—practical business 
men—who will answer your 
questions gladly and cheerfully and promptly. This ser- 
vice will cost you not one single ay you are a sub- 
scriber to SYSTEM. The price of system is two dollarsa 
year. It is worth a great deal more than that to any alert 
man with his eyes on the main chance. 








An official of the National Cash Register Company says: ‘‘ The 
ideas gathered from your magazine have enabled me to formulate 
systems for Mr. Patterson’s letters, books, pamphlets, orders, 
etc., which have simplified the work greatly.”’ 

* Lhave learned more from SYSTEM in five months than in ten 
years of hard study and knocks in business, It is worth ten times 
the charges for it.””. F,. A. PHILBRICK, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

We said the desk cabinet would 
cost you nothing. Here is the 
way: Send us two dollars fora 
year’s subscription to SYSTEM 
and we will send you, every co:t 
prepaud, a cabinet with yuur name 
in gold ontop. Write your name 
and address inthe margin oppo- 
site; tear out this advertisement 
and mail it to us. Inclose the 
money and we enter you as a 
subseriber—send you an expert 
consultation certificate entitling 
you to free advice—and ship you 
the cabinet. Act at once. We 
have only a few cabinets on hand 
and we believe they will be snapped 
upinahurry, ACT. 


Regular Departments in 
SYSTEM 


Building a Sales Force 

Organizing an Advertising 
Department 

Organizing a Factory 

Business Correspondence 

Credits and Collections 

Talks to Salesmen 

System in Banking 

System in Shipping 

Systems for the Retailer 

Real Estate and Insurance 

System in the Professions 

Short-Cuts That Save 

The Business Man's Review 

Successful Through System 
(Biographieal) 

Answered by Experts 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
940 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO 


INVESTMENTS 


THAT NET SIX PER CENT 


First Mortgage Farm Loans—every dollar secured 
by $3 to $5 worth of first-class improved farming land 
every acre of which has been personally examined by 
us. We are right on the ground and have been for 
Over 21 years—have sold these mortgages during all of 
this time and never lost a dollar of principal or interest 
for a client or ourselves. Loans furnished in amounts 
from $200 up References furnished that will satisfy 
you as to our responsibility and reliability—clients in 
nearly every State. Send for descriptive list of on-hand 
loans, 32 page booklet “‘ We’re Right on the Ground,” 
120 pages descriptive matter of the country, full pare 

, etc. 


E. J. Lander @ Co., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 

























Spadden. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., $0.45 net.) 


“The Georgians.”—Will N. Harben. (Harper & 
Bros., $1.50.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
Picking Cherries. 


By MINNA IRVING. 

I was picking cherries up 
Her father’s cherry-tree, 
In a hammock in the shade 

She was watching me. 
Roses on her maiden breast, 
Roses in her hair, 
She herself a budding rose 
Twenty times as fair. 


Growing weary all at once, 
Down to rest I came, 
“ Cherries go in pairs,” I said, 
“We should do the same.” 
And the roses o’er her heart 
Suffered an eclipse : 
I was picking cherries then 
From her scarlet lips. 
—From The Metropolitan Magazine. 


Things and the Man. 
By RuDYARD KIPLING. 
By cable to Collier's Weekly. Copyright, 1904, in 
the United States by Rudyard Kipling. Published in 
THE LITERARY DiIGEsT by courtesy of Collier's 
Weekly which has a special arrangement with Mr. 
Kipling, by which his new political poems are cabled 
to this country for pasion in Collier’s, simulta- 
neously with their publication in the London 7 imes. 


“ And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it his 
brethren: and they hated him yet the more.””— 
Genesis xxxvii. 5. 

Oh, ye who hold the written clew 
To all save all unwritten things, 
And half a league behind pursue 
The accomplished fact with flouts and flings, 
Look, to your knee your baby brings 
The oldest tale since earth began, 
The answer to your worryings— 
Once on a time there was a man. 
He single-handed met and threw 
Magicians, armies, ogres, kings; 
He, lonely mid his doubting crew, 
In all the loneliness of wings ; 


a Postage Stamp Collecting 


As a hobby or diverting pursuit, col- 
leeting of foreign postage siam 
only appeals to the more intelligent. 


A weekly paper devoted to the pas- 
time reaches 10,000 readers, It will be 
sent to you 6 weeks for Scents. Ifyou 
f are interested and mention Tue Lirrr- 

ARY Digest, we will send you in addi- 
the following: 100 foreign stamps and a pocket album, an illus- 








tion free 
trated stamp catalogue, and a book of information ‘About Stamps.”” We 
offer for cash orders; 546 different foreign stamps for $1.50; 1,000, all dif- 
ferent, $3.25; 500 mixed foreign stamps, 15c. Stamp albums to hold 3,000 


to 6,000 stamps, 30c., 50c., and 75c., post free, Hinges for mounting 
stamps, 10c. per 1,000. Be sure to mention this paper. 


©. H. MEKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pianos a Organs 


The New Easy Payment Plans. 
Two Years’ Credit if Needed. 


your own 
convenienc 





Simpls as A BC to furnish your home with a beautiful High-Grade 
Cornish Piano or Organ, on a plan of payment arranged to meet your 


conveniences. Special terms, Wecan satisfy any honest person and 
save one-half what agents and dealers charge. Everybody has the 
benefit of our factory prices and can buy on any terms in reason. We 
will ship any Piano or Organ on thirty days’ trial. Freight paid—ne 
money in advance. Goods shipped at our risk and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Payment commences after one month's usc in your own 
home. We do not make or sell cheap, trashy goods, but only the old 
reliable Cornish Pianos and Orgaus—High Grade, First Class, War- 
ranted for twenty-five-years. 

Distance is No Objection. We Ship Promptly Everywhere. 

We Have 260.000 Satisfied Patrons. 


$102 


FIRST PAYMENT. 


Balance $5.00 a month or at your 
convenience, 











Ifyou wanttobuy a first-class 
Piano or Organ at factory cost we 
invite you to write to us to-day 
for our remarkable collection of 
aids to purchasers, 


1. The Beautitul 
Cornish Album, & 
marvel of rinting, 

color and design. 
2. A set 


of colored a em- 
bossed Miniature Pianos and 


Organs, 

3. Our ~atgne registered refer- 

ence book oy recent purchas- 
addresses—gome 


ers’ names @ 
that you know, 

4. Our plan to give every pur- 
chaser 96 FREE music lessons— 
= 2 aa successful tuition in the 


All These Free if You Will 
Write at Once and 
Mention This Paper, 
REMEMB we make here in our own large and com- 
plete factories in beautiful northern New 
Jersey, the World-Renowned Cornish American Pianos and 
Organs, Weemploy hundreds of skilled mechanics, and we 
build and sell at First Cost direct to the general public the finest 
Pianos and Organs in America. You can’t get a Cornish if you 


don’t come to us direct, and if you do we insure your satisfac- 
tion by our iron-clad bond backed up by a Million of Plast 
and Property, n’t think of buyt diesheve— 


Get the Cornish Plan First. 


(0, ssseu:2:¢ Washington, Ne J. 


50 Years 
A sooo years of mistakes and then the 


NATURO 


the closet with a slant, the only sort of com 
struction that is healthy, clean, comfortable, 
The NATURO is the only improvement 
madein Water Closets since the style YOU 
know was conceived. Aren't you interested 
in knowing ‘‘ Why?” Write for book A. It 
tells in detail, with flustrations. 

THE NATURO CO., D, SALEM, N. J. 

















. y & tha’ Tip-top” is 
Deine Fis Fes the best and simplest device for makin 
2 hcots 100 Copies from pen-written and 
Copiesfrom typewrittenoriginal, 
we will ship complete dupticator, 
cap size, w thout deposit, on 








rm ten (10) ny a eet wp 
“. we Price $7.50 trade 
* $ + $5 net 


“ discount of yey 0 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR C0. 











Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
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He fed the flame, he filled the springs, 
He locked the ranks, he launched the van 

Straight at the grinning teeth of things, 
Once on a time there was a man. 


The peace of shocked foundations flew 
Before his ribald questionings, 

He broke the oracles in two 
And bared the paltry wires and strings 
He headed desert wanderings ; 

He led his soul, his cause, his clan, 
A little from the ruck of things. 

Once on a time there was a man. 


Thrones, powers, dominions block the view 
With episodes and underlings ; 
The meek historian deems them true, 
Nor heeds the song that Clio sings, 
The simple central truth that stings 
The mob to boo, the priest to ban, 
Things never yet created things. 
Once on a time there was a man. 


A bolt is fallen from the blue, 

A wakened realm full circle swings 
Where Dothan’s dreamer dreams anew 

Of vast and forborne harvestings ; 

And unto him an empire clings 
That grips the purpose of his plan. 

My lords, what think ye of these things? 
Once in our time is there a man? 


Current Events. 








Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


October 17.—The Japanese, says a report from Muk- 
den, have been compelled to fall back along the 
entire line on the Shakhe River; the deter- 
mined attacks of the Russians finally breaking 
the center of their opponents. Advices from 
Tokyo state that the Russian war-ships at Port 
nega are suffering severely from the Japanese 

re. 


October 18.—Despatches from Tokyo say that the 
Russian attacks all along the lines on the 17th 
were repulsed; Oyama confirms the reported 
loss of twelve guns on the 16th. General Kuro- 
patkin, it is reported, has gained ground south- 
ward. 

October 19.— Heavy rains, cause an almost complete 
suspension of fighting along the Shakhe River. 
Japan, it is said, will send to Russia, through 
the United States, a notice calling attention to 
the alleged use of Chinese garb by Russian 
troops. 


October 20.—A dense fog, rain and mud still render 
hostile operations on a large scale impossible. 
A despatch from Mukden states that the Japa- 
nese are slowly retiring. The Japanese army 
besieging Port Arthur, it is reported, have 
captured several positions near Rihlung Moun- 
tain; the Port Arthur garrison is now said to 
number 5,000 men. The vessels of the Russian 
Baltic fleet stop at Skagen, Denmark; the fleet 
is believed to be on its way to the Far East. 


October 21.—Despatches from Chefu say that the 
Japanese resumed the bombardment of Port 
Arthur on October 16. 


October 22.—There are further signs of another con- 
flict in Northern Manchuria; the Russians are 
massing against General Kuroki; both armies 
still confront each other on the Shakhe River. 
The total losses in the ten days’ fighting around 
Yentai are placed at 90,000; the Japanese esti- 
mate of the Russian casualties is 60,000 and the 
Russians put the Japanese losses at 30,000. 


October 27.—The Baltic squadron, it is reported, at- 
tacked a fleet of British steam fishing-vessels in 


25% MORE INCOME 
Without Speculation 
RESTRICTED loans on bond 


and mortgage to thrifty 
home We who pay all in- 


hat is the way 
the funds of our clients are 
invested; and 
stant growth of assets, sur- 
plus and profits indicates the 
measure of success achieved. 
We reinvest your 4% funds at 
a rate paying you 5% per an- 
num for every day we have 














$25 upward, withdrawable 
on 30 days’ notice, 


Investments bear earnings 
from day received to day Assets, 


; . - _« » $1,700,000 

ae ‘ee Surplus and Profits, $160,000 

Vv y New York § Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
nking Department. 1139 Broadway, New York. 
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Invest in| £°/ |New York 


Immediate Returns G Interest Guaranteed 











NVESTORS can share in the great and certain profit-earning power of carefully selected 
New York real estate without themselves buying the property. They do not need to 
assume the legal and other responsibilities connected with deeds, taxes, improvement 

assessments, insurance, etc., and do not need to wait until they can find a purchaser or lessor 
before getting returns on their investment. 


The Certificates Issued by the American Real Estate Company 





are based upon the ownership of millions of dollars’ worth of properties located on the new subway and other 
rapid transit lines in the northern part of New York City, which is the section where New York is growing the 
most rapidly. They yield the investor an immediate income. The 6% interest is guaranteed and payable 
semiannually by coupons at the Chemical National Bank, New York. The principal is also guaranteed 
and is repayable in full to the holder of the Certificate at maturity, ten years from date of issue. The Cer- 
tificates are negotiable, and transferable at any time on the books of the Company. They are sold at par, 
and are issued for any amount in even hundreds. 

The AMERICAN REAL EsTATE COMPANY is the oldest real estate corporation now doing business 
in New York. /t has proved its ability to pay 6% interest by earning and paying that rate to thousands of 
Certificate holders for more than sixteen years, and in addition accumulating Assets of over $6,200,000, 
including Capital and Surplus Reserve of over $1,000,000, us a guarantee fund to Certificate holders, 


Write for Pamphlet miele wee and description of the Company’s 


extensive pr |_-—e and full information 
regarding its Certificates. This information will interest every reader of LITERARY 
on 0 even if not ready to invest just at present. Learn the facts before investing 
elsewhere. 


American Real Estate Company 
© 914 Dun Building, New York City 2 
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The 4 Meteor” French Coffee Percol ator 


booklet 

id » 
ak ‘us Nickel. Made in 51 styles and sizes, 

oes sae ranging in price from $5.00 to There are cheap imitations of the 
and prices $25.00. ‘* Meteor'’—be sure you get the genuine. 


AS good to-day as it was yesterday or will be to-morrow—that’s 

the way you can make coffee if you use a “Meteor.” It 
insures an unbroken series of uniform and perfect successes. 
Coffee thus made is a gentle stimulant, nutritive and non-injurious 
—it has all the strength and aroma of the genuine coffee bean 
and none of its nerve-destroying properties. 

Any one can use a “ Meteor.” It is very simple in construction. It 
will not overflow. Coffee can be made on the table in a few minutes. 


Look for our Chafing Dish advertisement in next issue. 


Ghe MERIDEN CO., Silversmiths 


International Silver Co., Successor 
218 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 




















POSITIVELY LAST WEEK OF THIS OFFER 





CUT ME OUT. 
1 AM WORTH 


ONE DOLLAR AND 


FIFTY CENTS. 


JEWELL’S AMERICAN HOMES 


WM. CLARKE JEWELL, Publisher 
315 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Complete plans and list of materials to build a $300 
Cottage, suitable fora Bungalow or Home, and Twelve 
Months’ Subscription to JEWELL’s AMERICAN HOMES, 
an Up-to-the-Times, Two Dollars-and-fifty-cents-per-Y ear 
Monthly Magazine, containing each issue at least two 
colored supplements, either one of which is worth the price 
of an entire year’s subscription, and if framed is appropri- 
ate to adorn the walls of the most elegantly furnished home, 
will be mailed on receipt of this Advertisement and One 
Dollar in either Silver Certificate, Post-Office or Express 
Money Order, (No stamps accepted.) Remember this 
offer is only good for the week 
of October 29th to patrons of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, and 
money must be accompanied by 
this advertisement. 


























THE BEST; 


Made in 
Over 100 diff- 
erent styles. 
100-Candle Power 


Light at a cost of 
2c per week. 


THE BEST LIGHT C0., 


LIGHT. 


Everywhere. 
92 E. Sth St., Canton, 0. 







— ordinary tack hammers for 
general use in house and shop. 
Every hammer warranted fine steel, 
and a strong permanent magnet. ot 
Price, 50 cts.; post-paid, 56 cts. 8) 

e Trade-mark. uxt 
A. R. ROBERTSON, 144 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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Tabard 


+ 

0 Inn 
You can now have coffee equal to 
the famous Yemen of the courts 
of Turkey and Persia; not one 
thing one day and something else 
the next. The Tabard Inn Coffee 
Maker does the work. It is so 
simple that a child can make as 
good coffee as a hotel chef. It fits 
any coffee- or tea-pot. It is made 
of rolled copper, silver plated. 
























AS USED 
ON TEA-POT 











Makes excellent coffee almost as 
quickly as a camera snaps a picture. 
Uniform in quality and strength. 
No boiling ; no waste; no eggs; no 
coffee dregs; no bitter taste; and 
always piping hot. All in one 
piece with lid additional. Price 
$1.25, delivered to any address. 

To introduce Tabard Inn Coffee, we will send this 
DOLLAR, Enclose One Dollar, check, express, cr 


money order, and address 


THE TABARD INN FOODCOMPANY 
1611 Chestnut St., Pept. D, Philadelphia 














MOTHERS 


We Can Help Your Sons 
to Successful Careers 


We have helped thousands who had no future, 
and can help your boy; no matter where heis 
or what he isdoing. e does not have toleave 
home nor neglect his presentduties. The work 
of thisinstitution is known and appreciated 
everywhere. Itcostsyou nothing tolearn how 
we can help your boy. Write to-day for book, 
Choose a Career. In writing be sure to give 
your son’s name. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box ggg, Scranton, Pa. 





the North Sea, 200 miles from the English coast, 
at midnight of October 21, and fired continu- 
ously upon them .for twenty minutes, sinking 
two vessels, damaging others and killing two 
men, 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws, 


October 22.—The rupture between France and the 
Vatican is approved in the French Chamber of 
Deputies by a vote of 325 to 237. 


Domestic. 
POLITICAL. 


October 17.—Senator Spooner, Stalwart leader of 
Wisconsin, says that it is not certain that the 
State would go for Roosevelt. 

William J. Bryan, in his speeches, in Indiana 
states that while the Democratic platform an 
candidate are not perfection, they are better 
than the opposition. 

David B. Hill begins his campaign tour oi Indiana. 


October 18.— Betting on the election in New York is 
at odds of four to one on Roosevelt. 





October 19.— pare G. Davis, Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President, closes his campaign of West 
Virginia, predicting Democratic success in the 
State. 


October 20.—Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, in a 
speech in New York, reviews the Administra- 
tion’s record in the trust issue. 


October 21.— Ex-President Cleveland receives a 
great reception at a mass-meeting in New York. 
Judge Parker, at Esopus, speaks on administrative 


has made in regard to conditions in those is- 
lands. 


OTHER DoMEsTIC NEws. 


October 17. — President Roosevelt summarily dis- 
misses Robert S. Rodie, head of the steamboat 
inspection service at New York. 

The United States Supreme Court again decides 
that certain repudiated bonds of North Carolina 
are valid. 


October 18.—Mrs. Roosevelt reorganizes a “ Ladies’ 
Cabinet ” to control social affairsjin Washington. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, of New York, gives a cheer- 
ing view of the country’s prosperity, before the 
| convention of Illinois bankers at St. Louis. 


October 19.—Secretary Taft. by direction of President 
Roosevelt, will go to Panama to sett!e all dif- 
ferences on the Isthmus. The demand for free 
trade with the canal zone and free transit across 
it, and the objection to toll roads are some of 
the causes of friction. 


| October 20. - Panama, it is reported, is highly pleased 

with the prompt action of the President in de- 
ciding to send Secretary Taft to the Isthmus to 
adjust differences there. 


The Episcopal General Convention at Boston 
adopts a compromise canon allowing clergymen 
to remarry the innocent party in a divorce for 
infidelity one year after the granting of the 
decree. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should be 
addressed: “ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”] 


Problem 995. 
By F. STEVENS. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
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FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
butio1 to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


7 a | 
White— Nine Pieces. 


arSr1Bri;2ps;p3S3;p2krRpi1;QO3piP1; 
1p2p3;1P2P3;3K4. 
White mates in two moves. 




















In the days cA» 

when men and 
women were models of rugged 
strength, and when _ stomach 


wanane extravagance. troubles were all but unknown, 
INN | October 23.—In a letter to Secretary Taft, Governor the wheat was ground in the old- 
COFFEE Wright of the Philippines, shows that Judge 5 

MAKER Parker had been greatly misled in statements he | 


fashioned mill—all the wheat. 

In those days the maximum of 
nutrition was considered essential. 

“ Pre-digested ” foods were un- 
known, and the stomach was 
strong because it did a stomach’s 
work, Usurping the natural 
functions of an organ weakens it. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


contains all the elements in the 
wheat—just as did the flour made 
in the good, old way. 

The kernel—and, therefore, 
shredded wheat—contains every 
needed element for the building of 
flesh, bone, muscle and brain. 

It should always be served as 
directed, and when this is done 
the results will be delightful. 
There is something in the book of 
recipes for every meal—all the 
year ’round, 

TRISCUIT is a new whole-wheat 
cracker to be used as toast or wafer. 


It is fine spread with butter or cheese. 
Sold by all grocers. 


Send for booklet, “‘ The Vital Question.” 


The Natural Food Company 
Makers of Shredded Wheat Products 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAl 
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The desirable qualities are —— 
strongly linked together in 


 & R Revolvers 


In firearms H & R stands for the best. 
H & R Quality means superiority in 
every detail of design, workmanship 
and finish. FREE — Write for com- 
plete descriptive Catalog of H& R 
Guns and Revolvers, with prices. 


- te 


INGTON & RICHARDSON 
AREAS CON DSN 


© 851 2ark Avenu 
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RCESTER,MASS- 
yy the author of The 
agic Seven, ves 


The Magnet clear, practical direc- 


tions for Gaiaing Whatever You Wish. 
How to Avoid Demagnetism, 
How to Create Inward Magnetism, 
How to Establish Outward Magnetism, 
How to Have a Magnetic Personality, 
How to Magnetize Circumstances, 
How to Win and to Hold Love, 
How to Remain a Magnet. 

Both ‘‘ The Magnet” and ** The Magic Seven” are worth 
their weight insgold.—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


HANDSOME CLOTH BINDING, $1.00 


The Magic Seven suc 


v 
EXPLICIT 
Directions 
for using mental powers which will 
change your whole life. 
How to Make a Center, 
How to Go Into the Silence, 
How to Concentrate the Mind, 
Contents :< How to Command Opulence, 
How to Use the Will, 
How to Insure Perfect Health, 
How to Ask and Receive. 

The clearest and most concise statement of the practical 
utilization of mental forces for business success and self- 
mastery that I am acquainted with.—B. O. FLOWER. 

CLoTH AND GoLp, $1.°0 


Address, J. C. LEONARD, 23 West 12th St., New York 


FINE LIBRARY SETS AT LOW PRICES 


Published at My price 
Courtiers and Favourites of Royalty. 20 


Contents: 





ee eee $150.00 $60.00 

Celebrated Crimes. Edition-de-luxe, 8 
Se I dons sscdcccdcnevese .00 35.00 
Ingersoll’s Works. 12 vols., full levant. 90.00 45.00 
h’s Works. 10 yvols., buckram... 160.00 40.00 

The Realist’s Library. Edition-de-luxe, 
Be Ps ITENOE. . o svc ccccsccccccce 00.00 40.00 
Bret Harte’s Works, 19 vols., cloth..... 50.00 28.50 


Any of the following catalogues sent on application : 
Illustrated Catalogue of Rare Books. Catalogue of Searce and Use- 

ful Books. Catalogue of Autographs ; 839 Items. Presentation and 

Autograph Copies. Historical Doeumentsand Author's Manuseripts. 


GEORGE D. SMITH. 50 New Street, New York 
Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Bought 


By Rev. CHARLES WACNER 

This is one of the greatest books of the age. President 
Roosevelt says to the author: **I am preaching your 
book to my countrymen.” It contains 200 pages. 
Price bound in paper cover, 30cents; cloth bound, 60 cents. 
Get the Ogilvie edition, sold by all dealers or mailed 
postpaid on receipt of price by 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

53 Rose Street, New York 
BANJOS 


VIOLINS Sy... 


Send for our beautifully illustrated catalogue telling how 
you can get all the teachers’ discounts —and deal- 
ers’ profits—saving you 50% or more—by dealing 
direct with the oldest and largest exclusive stringed instru- 
ment house inthe U. 8S. Write for this catalogue. 

WM. LEWIS & SON (Importing Wholesalers, Est. 


1869), 214 A, Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


By Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., and other Unitarian literature SENT 
REE, Address M.C, Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 
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Problem 996. 
By F. W. WYNNE. 
Black 


Eleven Pieces. 
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Eight Pieces. 
2K5; 1p2S3; p2kp2s;1p2S3;1P2P2B; 
2P5;1ri1p2bp; 2bQ4. 


White mates in three moves. 


Concerning Problem 986. 


The British Chess Magazine (October) informs us 
that it is a 3-mover, and that it has two key-moves. 
Credit will be given for either solution; but it would 
be specially interesting to see how many solvers can 
find both ways of solving it. 


Soluticn of Problems. 
N 



































0. 985. Key-move: OQ—B 8. 
No. 987. Key-move: Q—K sq. 
No. 988. 
Q—B & Q-QB8 Q—B 6, mate 
1. —— — 3. 
K—K 5 K-Q4 
oxeede Q—Kt 4, mate 
2. —_-— 3. a 
K—B 5 
sdeoee R—K B3ch Q—R 8, mate 
1, ——-——_ 2 — 3.-——— 
K—B,4 K—K 5 
swaees Q-Q 6, mate 
bestia = 
K—Q 3 
eae Q—R 6, mate 
——— .——— 
K—Kt 3 
iabeee Q-Bs R—K B 3, mate 
1. —-—— 2. — 3. 
P—K 5 BxQ 
naires Q—B 2, mate 
2. —-——_ 3. —— 
BxR 
sevaned Q-—K «s. mate 
2. — 3, ee 
P—K 6 
No. 989. 
Kt—Q 2 Kt—B 8 Kt—Kt 6, mate 
I. ae! 2" 3 ee 
Bx Kt Any 
sabe R—R 5 ch R—R 5 ch, mate 
:. 3. ——_—_ 


fhihaieesinc menace 
Ktx Kt(2 2) Kx R(R5) 


B—Q sq, mate 








solnies 3. 


sienais R—R 3 ch R—R 5, mate 


B—Q 7, mate 
3: 


2. — 
K x R (Kt 5) 
K—R 6 


— 3 





pieiabes wi ean 
P—B 5 dis. ch, Any 


“ The see-saw Rook-movements and the consequent 





To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away with all starting and running 
batteries, their annoyance and expense, 
No belt—no switch—no batteries, Can 
be attached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write for 
descriptive catalog. ‘ 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 
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THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER C0. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Exhibit at World’s Fair, St. Louis, Section 23, Palace 
of Liberal Arts. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 


LENSES and SHUTTERS 


are made in the largest and best 
equipped optical factory in the 
world, and are the standard of qual- 
ity and excellence in every respect. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Dept. H, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Boston Chicago 








WE FILL OVER 1,000 POSITIONS 


every month. Could fill more if. we could find the right 
men. During 1903 we listed over®25,000 high-grade oppor- 
tunities. Positions paying from $1,000 to $5,000 a year 
now open for competent Salesmen, Executive, Clerical 
and Technical men. Offices in 12 cities. High-grade 
exclusively. If you are a capable man write for booklet 
and state position desired. 


HAPGOODS (Inc.), Brain Brokers 
Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 








Established 1820. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co. 


148 5TH AVE., 
near 20th St. 

A Fine Assortment of 
NEW and SECUND- 
HAND PIANOS 
FOR SALE AND 
TO RENT. 
TUNING AND REPAIRING. 


NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION. 


Make your novel, poem, essay, monograph, as good as 
you can—then send it to the Bureau to be made even bet- 
ter. Skilled Revision; letters of detailed Criticism. 
Established in 1880—unique in position and success. Dr. 




















Titus M. Coan, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Circular M. 
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Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 


Soap 


finest 
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sacrifice of Rooks on four different, squares,” the 
author claims to be “ original and new” features. 


No. ggo. 


R—Q3 R—Q,4! P—R 6! Kt—B 3, mate 
{, eee 6 - 












































; _— 3 ——-_ 4. ——- 
K—K 4 P—B 4(best) K x R(Q 4) 
wh ewse Kt—Q 3, mate 
“Kx R (B4) 
idee Kt—B 4, mate 
.—— — 
K—Q 3 
‘eee Kt—Kt 4, mate 
3.—_  4.-—— 
K—B 3 
visions Kt(Ksq)xP Kt-QBgch R—Q 4, mate 
I. 2. 3 aes late 
PxR P—-B4 Px Kt 
denen Kt-KBsch Kt—Q B 5s, mate 
: ee wit 
P—K 4 K—K 3 
Saat Rx Pch R—KKt4! R—Kt 6, mate 
I, - 2 — OC 
PK, Keg ~ PeBe 


“ The quadruple ‘ pinning’ process” is submitted by 
the author “as original and never published before in 
any form.” 


Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W- 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; O. 
Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. H. S., 
Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; S- 
W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; R. H Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; the Rev. L. 
H. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y. 

985: The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S.C.; J. V° 
Streed, Cambridge, Ill.; L. Goldmark, Paterson, N.J.; 
M. D. M., New Orleans.; W. K. Greely, Boston; R. 
H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; H. T. Blan- 
chard, Milwaukee, Wis.; T. Unsworth, New York 
City ; Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; Miss J. Houston, Trout- 
ville, Va.; J. McMurray, Luna Landing, Ark. 

985 and 987: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; B. 
Alten, Elyria, O.; J. F. Court, New York City; J. H. 
Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; Z. G., Detroit; C. W. 
Showalter, Washington, D. C. 

985, 987, 988: E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y. 
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STUDY of ART | University 
' Tatian Sculpture and Painting Prints, 
SUNN rowens rp beviee w: Varn | One 
xUNece Tuer commen ee] Cent each. 
Address 
Art Study 
* Department 
B. U. T. 
201 Clarendon 
St., Boston 
[Pebiihed Momshly from Orteber wnt May ME Satocripovon Proce, $i $0. 
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Iled Water is Absolutely Pure 


and‘is furnished in your 
own home by 
THE SANITARY STILL 
without trouble and trifling cost. 
Infinitely superior to any filter. 
Do not risk typhoid fever and 
other diseases by drinking impure 
water. Write for 100-page book- 
let, free, with letters from promi- 
nent people. Agents wanted. 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 


68 N. Green St., Chicago. 
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rt Health Cereals. 
&, Cake and Pastry. 


Ask Grocers. 
k @ \ampR, write 
'» own, N, Y., U.S.A. 


If not, they will \ 
appear straight STRAIGHT? 
and trim if you wear our easy Pneu- 
matic and Cushion Rubber Forms. 
(Patents applied for throughout the 
world.) Adjusted instantly; defy 
detection. Immediately adopted 
by well-dressed men. Write for 
illustrated pamphlet mailed under 
plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO., Desk L, Buffalo, N. Y. 


K L | P Ss H. H. Belinea S90 Picteficld, Mass. 




















985, 987, 988, 989: G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can. 

985, 987, 989: ‘“* Arata,” New York City. 

985 and 988: E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; W. J. 
Moore, Anthony, Kans. 
| 987: Pyfe, Philadelphia; M. Almy, Chicago; W. 
| D. L. Robbins, New York City; W. T. Kelly, Monti- 
| cella, Ga. = 

987, 988: E. M. Savage, Eustis, Fla. 

987, 989, 990: The Rev. M. Tarnowski, Camden, N.J. 

988, 989: Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y. 

Comments (985): “ Unexpected key; good through- 
out ”—M. M.; “ Ingenious”—G. D.; “ A Blake: that’s 
all”—W. R.; “ Beautiful”—L. H. B.; “ Deep and 
difficult ”—J. G. L.; “ Not very difficult”—J. H. L.; 
“Problem g60 was a difficult, as well as a logical, 
beauty. This one is logical but comparatively tame” 
—j. F.C. 

987: ““ Very easy, but pleasing”—M. M.; “ Very 
pretty ””—L. H. B.; “ Fine”—“ 23”; “ Not a bad com- 
position ”—J. F. C.; “ Very fine; the key is well cov- 
ered "—J. H. L. 

988: “Pretty fair’—M. M.; “Splendidly con- 
structed ; main var. is fine”—W.R.; “ Poor ”—L.H.B. 

989: “ A marvel of symmetry”—M. M.; “In many 
respects unique,and should make a strong bid fora 
prize ”—W. R.; “ Some variations are surprising ; but 
the key is too evident ”—L. H. B.; “ A symmetrically 
artistic construction”—Dr. J. H.S. 

ggo: “A gem: variations not easy, and the mates by 
Kt beautifully arranged”— M.M.; “ The main var. 
is wonderfully clever. Without doubt, the most in- 
teresting 4-er you have published of the tourney” 
W. R.; “ The best 4-mover thus far”—L. H. B.; “ Ex- 
ceptionally fine ”"—M. T. 

In addition to those reported, A. U. Milholland, 
and E. A. K., got 983; E. M.S., G. P., and M. T., 983, 
984. 
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By tee By ee i 1 
Send for it toeday : 
EVERY man who has seen it says it 
is the most valuable publication on 
Smokes and Smoking ever produced. 
It is magazine size, handsomely rrinted 





in colors, and costs us 50 cents to produce 


and mail each copy—but comes to you 
FREE for the asking. 

This book in fact, might justly be called 
the Smoker’s Encyclopedia and will otten 
peg the annoyance of buying cigars 
ae o not like, asa cigar affords a satis- 
actory smoke only when it suits your indi- 
vidual taste. 

Our new Cigar Book is full of information 
about all kinds of cigars—Imported, Clear 
Havana, Domestic; about tobacco grow- 
ing, treating and manufacturing; about 
cigarettes, pipes and smoking tobacco. 

t tells you how and why we can assure 
you cigars better in quality by 30 to 50 per 
cent. than the same money can seesitty 
buy in any other way, and enables you to 
prove this at our expense, without the risk 
of a single penny. 

Our Cigar Book will bring to you all the 
advantages of our great chain of over 300 
retail stores—you have the same stock to 
select from, and the cigars are delivered, 
prepaid, at goer door at exactly the same 
prices as sold over our counters. 

Send your name and address and the 
Cigar Book will reach you by return ma** 
postpaid. 


United Cigar Stores Co. 


MAIL-ORDER SYSTEM 
263 Flatiron Building, New York 
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Williams’ 
Shaving 
Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave” 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 


Giastonsury, Conn, 

















BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. Price from $2to 
$12. Write for booklet on heating homes, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 


40 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SAVE Y¥2 rour FUEL 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 









“ea’*A revolutionin es 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 1o introduce,we offer a 


Played with2 packs “It” cards. Duplicate pa kfor3 playerswithextracards so 3to 

The Duplicate Case lets each player play with same cards 6can ie fa oe It( cost $2bo’tsingly) 
so oe gore ri a cam, Full ey roe @ Brand we fine og i table ue _ 
olliest combination of skill judgment over putina social B on somes ems ge real rrr a 

starta ct aoe yd gg) Narr halfcost of other. main point-start fun at once. 78enameled cerds,50e 
ogressive games—Big hit. 60c—Money back ifyou say so. Amusements Co., Suite g, 62 Robey St., Chicago. 


Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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From the Hastings Tournament. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 





NAPIER. LEE, | NAPIER. LEE. 

White. Black. | White. Black. 
1P-Q4 P—Q4 334Q-B4g Q-QB2 
2P—Y Bb, P—hK 3 35 Q-R6— WY R. 2? 
3Kt—-Q B3P—Q B3 36 Ox Q(ch) Kx Q 

P—K 3 Kt—B 3 37 R-QR4 P—QR3 
sKt-B3 QKt—Qe2 38 R—K Bg R-—Q sq 
6B-Q3 B—Q 3 39 B—B 3 R(Q)—K Bsq 
7 Castles Castles 40 K—Kt2 K—Ba2 
8 P—K 4 PxKP 41 K—Bea K—K 2 
g Ktx P B—K 2 142 R-K R4 R—Kt2 
to O—Ke R—K sq 43 K—K 3 K—B 2 
mi B-Kts Kt x Kt 44 B—Ka K—Kt sq 
2Bxb QxB 45 R(R4)-Q 4 K—B2 
130 x Kt Kt—B sq 46 R—-O8B R (Kt2)-Ktsq 
™mP-Bs5 P—B, la7 RxRch RxR 
15 O—K 3 Kt—Kt 3 48K—Q2 K—Ke2 
16K R-K sq B—Q2 149 K—B 3 R—Q sq 
17 B—B4 O—b 3 soR xR KxR 
3 Kt—Ks5 kKtx ht Ist K—Ktqg B—Q2 
19 P x Kt Q—R 5 is2 B—By K—B 2 
20 P—B4 P—K Kkt4q4 |53 K—R5 B—B sq 
21 R—K B sq R—K 2 \54 B—K 2 B—Q 2 
a2 QO R—Q sq K—R sq iss B—R 5 P—R 3 
23P—Kt3 PxP ls6 P-QR4 B—Bsq 
244RxP O—Kt4 Is7 P—Q Kt4 B—Q2 
25 R—Q 6 R—K Kt sq |58 B—B 7 K—B sq 
260-Q4 B—L sq so K—Kt 6! K—Kt sq 
27 K—Rsq R(K2)—Ksqj6o B—R 5 K—B sq 
28 O—Y 2 Q—Kt 2 61 B—B3! K—Ktsq | 
29 U—K sq Q—Kty l62P—Kts5 RPxP 
30 K R—V 4 O—R 4 63 Px P PxP 
3: B—K 2 O—Kt4 64 Bx P B—B sq 
32 Q O2 O—kt 2 1605 BxB KxB 
33 bB—K 5 Y R—K B sq 166 K x P Resigns. 


The fourth game of a match to test the King’s Gam- 
bit Declined. 


JANOWSKI-MARCO, 


MARCO. JANOWSKI. | MARCO, JANOWSKI, 
White. Black, White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 17 Kt-Q kt 3 B—Q Kt 3 
2P—K B4 B—-QB,4 18 B—Q 2 R (K)—Q sq 
3 Kt—K B 3 P—O 3 tg Castles (Q Kt—K B 7 
4 P-Q B 3(a)B—K Kt 5(b))| RR) (0) 
5P—KR3 Bx Kt 20Qx P Ktx KR 
6QxB Kt—Q B 3 a Rx Kt Kt—Q R 4(p) 
7B—Q B4 Kt—K B3 |22 Ktx Kt(q)RxB 
8 P—Q 3 (c) Q-K2 j23 Kt—-Q Bg R—-K B7 
9 P—K Bs P—K R 3(d)\24 Q—K Kt 4 P—K B 3 (s) 
10 B-Q Kt 3 Castles (Q R) (r) 
(e) (f) 25 O—K Kt 3 Q-Q B4 
mKt—Q2 K R—Ksq /|26 B—-Q Kt3P—QR,4 


12 P—K Kt 4 P—Q 4 (h) t) 
(x) j27 P-Q R 4(u)B—Q R 2 (v) 
13 P-K R 4(i) P x P G) j28P—K Rs P—Q Kt4 
144PxP P—K R 4 (k) (w) 
1s P—K Kts5 Kt—K Kts5 |29 Px P QxP 
(LD j30 B—-O R2 Q—-ORs5 
16 B—Q B2 R—Q 2(n) 31 Kt—Q R3Qx P 
(m) | Resigns. 


Notes by Janowski. Translation from The Times- 
Democrat, New Orleans. 

(a) In this entire series of games, Marco has adopted 
this move, which we, also, prefer; however, White 
has, besides, as second possibilities 4 B—Q B 4 and4 
Kt—O B 3. 

(b) Against the threats of 5 Px P, or 5 P—Q4, 
there is no better defense. 

(c) To8 P—K B is Black could advantageously re- 
ply: 8..,P—O4;9 Px P, P-K5; 10 Q—K 2, Kt—K 
2; 11 P—K Kt 4, P—K R 3, etc. 

_ (d) In the third game Black played 9.., Castles, an 
fetaier mows that gives White an opportunity for 10 
£<, 

(e) If 10 B—K 3, then 10.., Bx B; 110 x B, Kt-K 

4, etc. 

(f) Black now has the advantage. 

(g) Somewhat daring, this was not a propitious 
moment for initiating an attack; 10 Kt—K B sq 
would have been better. 

ch) Beginning a very interesting combination. 

(i) If 13 P x P, then 13.., P-K 5; 14 Px P, Kt—K 
4; 15 O—K 2, Kt x Q P, witha very strong attack. 

(j) Opening the file for his Rooks. 

(k) An important move. 

(1) If 15 P x P, Black would reply 15.., R—K R sq. 

(m) Necessary, he was threatened with Kt—K B7 
and Kt—Q 6 ch. 


(n) With the intention of doubling his Rooks : 16 
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The dealer who RHEUMATISM 


sells lamp-chim- = yd ul 


Magic Foot Drafts Draw Impurities 


neys to last, 1S | From the Blood Through the Foot 


Pores, Removing Cause of Pain. 


. A DOLLAR PAIR FREE 
either a S h r c W d On Approval if You Write at Once. 


Don’t suffer needlessly. Magic Foot Drafts 

h relieve such a large percentage of cases that the 

or an onest man. makers have decided to send them free on ap- 

proval to every sufferer they can hear of. Send 

us your name to-day. Return mail will bring 

M ACBET H. you a pair of the celebrated Drafts (the gen- 

uine), which hav: already relieved so many 

cases considered incurable. If you are satisfied 

How to take care of lamps, including the | with the benefit received, send us one dollar, 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my If not, send nothing. You decide. 


Index; sent free. 











B—K B7ch would have been of no avail. 


(o) With the hope of pepeiiing the attack by giving 
the exchange. 18 B sq would be disadvantageous, 
on account of 19.., R x B; 20 Kt x R, Kt—K 6ch,etc. 

(p) The position is now ripe for the final assault, 
this move of the Knight being decisive. 

(q) If 22 B—K, Black would reply 22.., Kt-Q Bs, 

(r) Trying to bring the Queen into play. 

(s) He was threatened with P—K B 6ch. 

(t) Forced; if 26 Kt x B ch, 26..,0 x Kt, followed 
by R (Q)—O 7, etc. 

(u) Also, forced, as he had to prevent P—Q R 5. 

(v) Preparing for P—Q Kt 4. 

_ Cw) He has not time to take advantage of his supe- 

riority on the King’s side. 











MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 
Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles of 


Cancer Successfully Treated 
BY THE | the feet because both the circulatory and the 
FINSEN LIGHT TREATMENT | nervous systems are most easily reached there, 


| but they relieve Rheumatism in every part of 
the body by removing the cause from the 
| system. Our new illustrated book on rheuma- 
| tism is sent free with the Drafts. Magic Foot 
Draft Co., TF 29, Oliver Building, Jackson, 
Mich. Write to-day. 


UR 8o-page illustrated book 
describing the treatment that 
is indorsed and endowed by rulers 
of four nations tells how cancer 
and all skin diseases are treated 
without surgical operation, medi- 
cine or pain. 
It shows the large FinsEn 
amps and gives photos of pa- 
tients. 


Write to-day. Describe your case Sao ol eeitat. dl romerad, 

a x 7} fF. WIELS R. FINSEN, Symptoms never re ae - 

and get book and our advice free, stitutional treatment that produces 
The Finsen Light Institute of America permanent freedom from attacks 


and restores health. Write for 


Suite C78 State Street Chicago J! amd HAY FEVER p.nanoco aaves, eutato, ny, 


MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


_ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M.,LL.D., former Prof. Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Rin) peri erned aes 
of the National in Uric Ac esis is 
Board of Health: ‘BUFFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the professionas an article of Materia Medica.”’ 

‘* NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Ciairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: “After twenty years’ practice I have 
no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- 
sults I have found nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.” 

“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.’’ 

Wm. B. Towles, M.D., /ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Unt- 
versity of Va.: **In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
Renal Calculi and Stone in the Blad- priag 
der,I know ofno remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2." 


Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug 
and mineral water trade. 




















Hotel opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


Readers of Tux Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ROMANCE 


AND FUN 








A Clever Love Story 
And Captivating Satire 


are intermingled in the author’s lightest and 
brightest style in the realistic domestic come- 
dy by John Strange Winter named ‘‘ The 
Little Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker.” This 
story has made an immediate hit, and 
deservedly, for, as the Philadelphia North 
American says of its plot, “One surprise 
follows hard upon the heels of another, with 
a rattling play of amusing dialogue, and a 
series of delightful domestic situations.” 
12mo, cloth, Price, $1.00 net. 


Magically Appealing 
Irish Love Stories, 


beautiful, throbbing, full of novelty, humor, 
tenderness, passion, and tragic are those 
written by Anna McManus (Ethna Car- 
bery ) in the .charming new book called, 
“ The Passionate Hearts.” These tales of 
gallant, poetic Irishmen and blue-eyed Col- 
leens are “instinct with beauty” says the 
Glasgow Herald, and as the Daily Indepen- 
dent remarks that they “lay bare the strong- 
est emotions of the human heart, melting 
tenderness and fierce tumult.” 12mo, 75 
cents, post-paid. 


Nine Stories of Irish 
Mythology andFolk-lore 


recounting the wonderful and chivalrous 
doings of ancient kings and warriors and 
overflowing with magic, prowess, and adven- 
ture are told by Anna McManus (Ethna Car- 
bery) in our new book, “ In the Celtic Past.” 
Magic swords, the miraculous “ quicken- 
tree,” grown from a fairy seed ; the whistler 
whose flute-like notes charmed his enemies 
into fateful sleep, the superhuman prowess 
ef the old-time heroes, with many other 
wonderful things are to be found here. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents, postpaid, 


One of the Truly Great 
Novels of the World 


One that every well-read person should know 
and all will enjoy is ‘‘ Tittlebat Titmouse,” 
the new and improved edition of Dr. Samuel 
Warren’s immortal classic, ‘Ten Thousand 
a Year,” which Thomas Bailey Aldrich de- 
clares to be ‘‘not. surpassed by anything in 
the Pickwick Papers,” and ‘‘a book that en- 
thralis the reader,” as the Cleveland World 
says. Will Crawford has drawn 65 capital 
pictures in close -harmony with the text. 
mo, cloth, $1.50, post-paid. 


Within the Gates of 
The Kingdom of Fun 


You may wander into all the nooks of jollity 
known only to the initiated and enjoy the 
sparkle and glitter of the world’s greatest 
sg herpes if you but open the covers of 

. Berkeley Smith’s rollicking book, ‘t‘ How 
Paris Amuses Itself.” As the Philadelphia 
Item says, ‘“‘I1f you wish to thoroughly soak 
yourself with the concentrated essence of en- 
joyment, read this book. It is too good to 
miss.” Profuse pictures, some in colors. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


Behind the Scenes in 
The Latin Quarter 


Viewing the life, characters, and typical re- 
sorts of the famous Parisian Bohemia is the 
rare treat all readers of F. Berkeley Smith’s 
beautifully illustrated book, “ The Real Latin 
Quarter,” will enjoy. Its pages area verita- 


. ble kaleidoscope of students, models, singers, 


grisettes, studios, cafés, and other people and 
institutions of the quarter. ‘‘ The author has 
left nothing undone,” says Frederic Remiug- 
ton. 100 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.20, 
postpaid. 


How Miss Philura 
Got a Husband 


and several other benefits welcome to a 
opemty spinster is told in that bright, 
cheery, and original story by Florence Morse 
Kingsley, ‘‘ The Transfiguration of Miss 
Philura.” It is ‘‘ delicious reading,” says the 
St. Louis Republic, and a “dainty little stor 
quite out of the common,” as the Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph remarks. It is now 
in its sixth edition. Small 12mo, cloth, 40 
cents, post-paid. 


Have You Met 
The Trouble Woman ? 


gaunt and forbidding in appearance, but 
driving her old gray mare, hitched to a bug- 
gy of archaic build, along the road leading 
to some afflicted home? Have you seen her 
help the suffering, and heard the tragic his- 
tory of her own life? Clara Morris, the 
celebrated actress, will tell you in her new 
and beautiful story, ‘‘ The Trouble Woman.” 
** One of the strongest short stories in modern 
fiction,” says the Washington Post. Dainty 
12mo, 40 cents, net. 


Notes from Paris and 
Vienna Music Studios 


of special interest to every music lover com- 
prise the book we have just published under 
title ‘‘Your Loving Nell.” e letters which 
were written home by Mrs. Nelly Gore, an 
American student abroad, depict her experi- 
ences in studying under some of the greatest 
foreign masters and give an intimate insight 
into the life and methods of the world’s most 
celebrated studios. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00, net. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK and LONDON 





é A Look Straight 2 
Into the Heart of 
Human Nature 








‘** It is a book for those who feel and think, 
It is written with rare insight and fine fresh- 
ness of phrase. It is a book of common-sense 
inspiration and vision.’’—Edwin Markham, 
author of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe.”’ 


“This book has quite fascinated me. The 
author expresses thoughts that I consider 
strong and just.’’—Rev. Charles Wagner, 
author of '* The Simple Life.” 


The Being 
With the 


Upturned Face 


By Clarence Lathbury 


Author of ‘‘ A Little Lower Than the 
Angels,” ‘“‘ The Code of Joy,’’ Ete. 


Here is a book that seeks Out the true na- 
ture of man, find man’s place in the scale of 
living, and utters a joyous, inspiring decla- 
ration of the possibilities of humanity. It is 
not a dull philosophy, but a stirring, virile 
message with thoughts that strike deep into 
the heart of every living being. 

Says Bishop Vincent: “ The book is tropical, 
sumptuous, intense. There are passages of sound 
wisdom, exquisite beauty, and spiritual insight that 
do me good.” 

Says George Hastings Burgess, D.D.: “It 
is a monument of genius, a prophetic work.” 

Says Julian Hawthorne; “ It is refreshing to 
hear so positive and genuine a shout of belief and 


joy, and I think much good will result from the 
utterance of it.”’ 


Some Epigrams 
By the Author 


“Nature is man written out and systematized.”” 


* * * 

** Every person is a new incarnation of the Deity.” 
* +. * 

“ Society is but a vaster man.” 
* + ¥ 


** The illusion of the depravity of man is a super- 

lative profanation and disgrace.” 
* * * 

“ Pure passion unlocks the individuality, and even 

wickedness is better than insipidity and sterility,” 
* > * 

“The world’s leaders have had master*pessions. 
Washington ate voraciousiy, burned with colossal 
ardors and flery tempers, fought, loved ; but reined 
his vast soul with the consummate skill with which 
he managed his steed. The whole register of the 
passions should be developed and purified. Th. «n- 
cient views of eradication have passed to the lum- 
ber-room of dead theories.” 


* * * 
“*She [woman] complements man; for only man 
and woman is mankind. . . . Something was want 


ing. There were virility, intellectuality, brawn and 
daring, calculation and enterprise ; then came flow- 
ing in force above tenderness, melody, maternity ; 
and man was finished.” 


**A Remarkable Book” 


Louisville Courier-Journal: “Truly a re- 
markable book! A book that lays bare and cuts the 
roots, but in so sure a hope of final good that it stirs 
to faith. A Book of Hope it might be called, for the 
author believes in the oneness “f man—the being 
with the upturned face—with God. *Every person, 
he says, ‘is a new incarnation of the Deity, a child 
of the King wearing or not wearing the livery of 
angels.’ ” 


1amo, Cloth. 197 Pages, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.09 

















Funk & Wagnealls Company, Pubs., New York 
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| EN) | Good Things| 


(Nine Weekly Issues and Calendar) 











TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS who 
send $1.75 at once for the fifty-two 
Weekly Issués of the 1905 Volume of 


HE YOUTHS 
OMPANION 


** The National Family Paper.” 





The Companion is like no other publication.. It stands-by itself, unique and 
unrivaled. It aims to illustrate and inspire high ideals in character and life. 
In a word, it is “ the helpful friend of youth and the companion of old age.” 


The Volume for 1905. 


More than two hundred and twenty-five Contributors 
have been enlisted for the entertainment of The Youth’s 


Companion readers during 1905. Noteworthy among the 
contents of the new volume will be . 


7 Stories by Jack London 


Tales of the Pirate Fishermen of San Francisco Bay. 


7 Serial Stories 250 Short Stories 








Each equal in volume By most popular Amer- 
to a regular $1.50 book. ican writers of fiction. 
1,000 Sketches 2,000 Anecdotes 
Poems, Items of Strange Bits of Humor, Notes 
and Curious Knowledge. on Current Topics, etc. 


100 Special Articles 


By Men and Women famous in all vocations. 





Announcement for 1905 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this publication at once with $1.75 for The Youth's 
Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1905 will receive: 








All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of rgo4. 

The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

The Companion “Carnations” Calendar for 1905, printed in 12 colors and gold. 
As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. B I20 








$10,000 will be divided equally among subscribers who secure three new subscriptions. Send for information. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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